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Describes with considerable hu- 
mor the experiences of Mr. Pingle- 
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FROM THE NEW- YORK DAILY TRIBUNE : 

The following appeared in the issue of November 29, under the heading, 
" The Talk of the Day." 

" Talbot Burke is a young man of this city who seems to have 
a decided talent for describing a side of New- York life which 
is but little known^ because it is so common. His sketches of 
New- York boy life published a couple of years ago^ was a 
faithful picture of the young street gamin with his inevitable 
faults^ but also with his occasional virtues. Mr. Burke has 
ventured in the same field again^ by publishing a series of 
sketches entitled^ ^ F ingle ton, or Queer People I Have Met' 
These sketches are, perhaps, a too obvious imitation of the 
^Pickwick Papers,' but aside from that they will prove enter- 
taining to those who desire to study the street life of New York, 
In this nether world there will be found little that is poetical or 
elevated ; but a comprehension of its character is necessary to 
all who wish to understand the many-sided life of the city either 
as students or philanthropists y 
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PREFATORY KOTE. 



IT is two years since a medium-sized and middle-aged man 
with a sharp, thoughtful face, gray eyes, bushy eye-brows 
and a prominent forehead, entered the printing office of the 
publishers of this book, and with a distinct, precise articu- 
lation, and great suavity of manners, asked for an estimate 
of the cost of manufacturing an octavo volume of about 
four hundred and fifty pages. Upon inquiring the nature 
of the reading matter, so as to get an idea of the labor re- 
quired in setting it up, he drew forth a roll of manuscript 
and handed it to us for our inspection. Untying it, we 
saw, at the top of the first page, this heading : 

"QUEER PEOPt^E I HAVE MET," 
written in large, bold letters, and surrounded by flourishes. 
Beneath it, in smaller letters, wer'e the words, 

BY A NEW YORK CITY CICERONE. 

The body of the manuscript was in a neat, plain hand — ^such 
as gives joy to the printer. 

When we gave him our figures, he took a notebook from 
his pocket, and made a memorandum of them. Then, after 
putting some further questions relative to the subject, he 
said he would call again, and departed. 

A month and a half afterward, almost to a day, he pre- 
sented himself for the second time, and referring to his 
forriier visit, said, "It was my intention to publish a book 
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4 PREFATORY NOTE. 

about things and persons that came under my observation 
while pursuing my vocation as cicerone of the city of New 
York and the vicinity. I have, however, abandoned the 
idea, for two reasons: first, that I have not sufficient 
capital to meet the expense I should incur ; and, second, 
I found that though I had some aspiration after literary 
fame, yet I was unwilling to undergo the labor necessary 
to deserve it." He paused a moment, and then as he un- 
wrapped a parcel which he had with him, he continued, " I 
am, however, loth to have the valuable material which I have 
gathered remain idle, and thinking that perhaps you people 
might be disposed to utilize it, I have brought with me, be- 
sides the unfinished manuscript, my note-book." 

He then laid the latter on our desk. It was of the pro- 
portions of a good-sized ledger, and in running over the 
leaves, we perceived that the pages were nearly all filled 
with writing. 

We thanked him for tendering the material to us, but 
added, our business was to print books, not to write them. 
He was^a little dampened at this ; but only for a moment, 
for he proceeded to argue that if the facts therein contained 
were properly written up, there would be produced a volume 
that should startle the world, and bring much money to the 
publisher. 

We, however, refused to look upon it in that light, and all 
his arguments failed to bring us round. He then insisted 
on leaving his note-book with us, so we could peruse it at 
our leisure, and at least get an idea of the contents. Even 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 5 

to this we were unwilling to agree ; but he gave us no alter- 
native ; for with a courtly bow, he bade us good -day, and was 
gone before we recovered from the effect of his exquisite 
deportment. 

A year went by, and he had almost passed from our mind, 
(since he did not again call on us,) when one day one of the 
members of our firm happened to stumble over the note- 
book, and our visitor and his words were recalled. Having 
some leisure, and feeling inquisitive, our partner dusted the 
neglected book, and opening it, began to read. 

And what a mass of information he discovered ! Articles 
on " New York in the Past ;" " Objects of Interest in New 
York, and How to View Them;" " A Romance of Bowling 
Green ;" " The World as Seen from Trinity Church Steeple;" 
*' New York at Night;" "Meditations in St. Paul's Church- 
yard ;" interspersed with notes of scandals, riots, crimes, 
great meetings, parades, and receptions, accompanied by his 
personal criticisms. The last part of the book, however, in- 
terested our partner more than anything else. It was de- 
voted to peculiar people with whom the cicerone had come 
in contact, and here he had recorded all their weaknesses, 
foibles, eccentricities, and odd remarks, and, to do him jus- 
tice, also all their good points. So absorbed became* the 
reader, that it was far into the night before he left the office, 
and so strongly was he impressed by the notes that the 
next morning he made the proposition that he would take 
upon himself the labor of editing, if the firm would agree 
to publish, them. To this there was some objection ; but 
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6 PREFATORY NOTE. 

he praised the notes so highly, and was so confident that it 

would prove a profitable venture, that he at length gained 

his point, on condition that the work be done at spare times. 

Now that this volume is printed and offered to the public, 

we trust that our partner's anticipations will be fulfilled. If 

they are, we shall issue a second volume, when both the 

editor and the publishers will endeavor to improve their 

work. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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PINGLETON; 

— OR — 

QUEEK PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 

CHAPTER I. 

I make the acquaintance of Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs. 

ONE morning in June, a number of years ago, I was seated 
in my office in New York, reading one of the daily news- 
papers, when my attention was attracted to the sound of 
approaching footsteps in the hall. My practiced ear told 
me there were two persons, probably a man and his wife ; 
for the step of one was heavy, firm, and positive ; that ^ of 
the other, light and mincing. 

They came directly to my door, and knocked. Upon my 
opening it, I was somewhat surprised to find they were both 
men. He who had walked so lightly was a tall, thin, effemi- 
nate person, dressed with the exquisiteness of a dandy, and 
was noticeable for the peculiar habit of occasionally lifting 
his eye-brows, and looking before him with a vacant stare ; 
at other times he would raise his glasses to his eyes, and 
critically scan the office. His companion was just his oppo- 
site. He was pretty well on in life, was short and stout, and 
was dressed in a plain, severe fashion ; he spoke in a posi- 
tive, and rather rough, tone, and when speaking would 
either stroke his long, flowing beard, or run his hand over a 
bald patch that was on the top of his head. 

When they were seated, the stout gentleman pursed his 
mouth and smacked his lips ; then said, " You are ?" 

He paused, as though waiting for an answer, and I said, 
u Mr. B r 

** Well, sir," said he, ** my name is Pingleton. My friend 
here is Beggs. We have come to engage your services, and 
have you conduct us about this city so we may have ocular 
demonstration of things. We are tired of mere hearsay, and 
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8 pingleton; or, queer people i have met. 

refuse to any longer take anything for granted. We want 
ocular demonstration !" And Mr. Pingleton hit the desk 
with his fist, and bobbed his head by way of emphasis. Then 
he turned his flushed face to Mr. Beggs, and added, " Isn't 

it so r 

Mr. Beggs meekly answered it was. 

Again addressing me, Mr. Pingleton continued, " I tell 
you, sir, there is not one person in ten thousand who is cor- 
rectly informed. No, sir; the largest part of our knowledge 
is based on supposition and is mere theory. Now in the 
town where Beggs and I reside (the town of Teaneck,) there 
is a friend of mine, whose name is Walker. He is a teacher 
in an academy, and on that account I call him a *dissemina- 
tor of unXxMiki and /«/>-knowledge. He becomes very angry 
at this, and not unfrequently we have high words over it. 
But, sir, I one day laid a neat trap for him. I very inno- 
cently approached him, and said, " Walker, lend me twenty- 
five cents for a week, and I will give you twenty-five cents 
times twenty-five cents for the use of it' He half -suspected 
I had an ulterior object, but gave me the money. When we 
came to settle, I handed him six cents. * Why, this is not 
correct,' said he. * Oh, I quite forgot,' said I. *A quarter 

of a cent is still due you ; but ' *A quarter of a cent !' 

he exclaimed. * Why, man, you have not returned the sum 
you borrowed, though you promised to give me twenty-five 
cents times twenty-five, which makes six dollars and twenty- 
five cents.* Said I, * Walker, you must admit that twenty- 
five cents is one-quarter of a dollar; a quarter times a quar- 
ter, is, according to you, a sixteenth; a sixteenth of a dollar 
is six and a quarter cents. Am I not right ?' Poor Walker! 
He was nonplussed, and immediately repaired to his study 
to work out the problem ; but he hasn't solved it yet. though 
he spends night after night attempting it." 

Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs were thereupon seized with 
a fit of laughter. When it was over, Mr. Pingleton and I 
talked business, and arranged to start at once. 
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CHAPTER II. 

An incident that shows what little things please men. The sensitiveness 
of great men makes them fear ridicule, and Mr. Pingleton is not an 
' exception. In Wall Street. 

WHEN we entered Broadway, Mr. Pingleton, like all 
people from quiet towns, was very much impressed 
with the noise and crowding, and although he endeavored 
to walk with a stately step, and hold himself erect, there 
was evidence that he inwardly felt his own littleness. In- 
deed a man must possess an abundance of vanity and 
conceit who can walk along the lower portion of Broadway 
and still maintain a perfect sense of his greatness and supe- 
riority over his fellow men ; for he must elbow his way like 
the rest of them and be jostled hither and thither, since here 
all are alike, — mechanic and merchant, bootblack and 
banker. 

Our progress toward Wall street was not very rapid nor 
free from incident. Mr. Pingleton persisted in either stand- 
ing in the middle of the sidewalk, like a rock in a stream, 
and surveying the scene about him, or walking on a bee-line 
and parting the crowd right and left; while his companion, 
Mr. Beggs, dodged here and there to avoid any possible 
collision. The consequence was, Mr. Pingleton caused 
several blockades and had his dignity ruffled by being con- 
temptuously shoved aside by some hurrying pedestrian, and 
Mr. Beggs's movements came near losing that meek indi- 
vidual from us. 

" The devil take them ! " at length exclaimed Mr. Pingle- 
ton, arranging his tie and adjusting his coat. " These fel- 
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lows have respect for nobody. They brush and knock 
against you as though you were a post instead of a living 
man." 

" Quite true," said Mr. Beggs in sympathy. 

" And damme," added Mr. Pingleton, whose hat had just 
been knocked over his eyes, ** they never so much as ask a 
man's pardon !" 

" Custom deems it not necessary," said I. " The cares 
of business and the dispatch necessary to its execution are 
the excuse." 

" The cares of business should never make a man lose 
his politeness," replied Mr. Pingleton. 

" I agree with you," said I, " but here the fact exists and 
you soon become accustomed to it." 

At this moment a little man with a black beard was s6 
abstracted as to not notice our approach till he was by a 
sudden crush brought plump up against Mr. Pingleton. 
With a hasty " Beg pardon !" the little man went on his 
way and was lost in the crowd. 

No so Mr. Pingleton. He puffed and blowedwith indig- 
nation, and glaring after the little man threatened to annihi- 
late him if he could but catch him. 

"Are you aware who that man is ?" I quietly asked. 

" No ! Neither do I care !" was the reply. 

Without noticing his scornful manner, I made answer 
that the object of Mr. Pingleton's wrath was none other than 
Jay Gould. 

" Jay Gould ! " exclaimed Messrs. Pingleton and Beggs. 

" The same," I answered. 

In a moment Mr. Pingleton had whipped out his book, 
and as he hurriedly wrote in it, said, " Make a note of it, 
Beggs !" which same Mr. Beggs proceeded to do. 

This little incident served to put Messrs. Pingleton and 
Beggs in quite a good humor, so that they chatted and 
laughed exceedingly on the way. 
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There was one occurrence, however, which for a time 
marred the serene relations between them. 

" Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton, in the excess of his delight, 
** we've seen just now one of the smallest and yet one of the 
t)iggest men in this country to-day." 

*' Indeed you are right," said Mr. Beggs. "And it's won- 
derful how many of our great men are of small stature." 

" Yes, it is," said Mr. Pingleton, puckering his mouth and 
stroking his beard. "There's Napoleon, he was smaller 
even than I be," 

"Yes," said Mr. Beggs, "and there's Tom Moore, and 
there's — there's — a host of others whose names I cannot 
just now remember. And there's yourself, Mr. Pingleton." 

I could see that this compliment was very agreeable to 
Mr. Pingleton ; yet he pretended to make light of it by 
saying, "Beggs, you flatter me. I am only an ordinary in- 
dividual." 

"An extraoxdrndivy one you mean." 

"In your eyes, Beggs, my son ; but to the world only an 
ordinary one. That is," he added, getting a little over his 
modesty, "as yet. As yet." 

"Ah, 1 knew it ! " exclaimed Mr. Beggs. 

" We don't know what the future may bring forth," said- 
Mr. Pingleton, hopefully. " The world may yet discover 
in me some quality which it knows how to appreciate, and 
then the bushel basket is lifted from our light and we shine 
resplendent." Here Mr. Pingleton made. a flourish with his 
hand. 

"And you won't forget your old friends ?" asked Mr. Beggs* 

"Certainly not !" replied Mr. Pingleton with emphasis. 

" Because it would grieve me so much, old fellow " 

" Sir !" shouted Mr. Pingleton, turning fiercely round on 
Mr. Beggs. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Mr. Beggs, astonished and 
4rawing back. 
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" Pardon !" said Mr. Pingleton, becoming red with pas- 
sion, " I ought to kick you into the street, you addle-headed 
nincompoop," 

One of the wonders of New York, and particularly of 
Broadway, is the quickness with which a crowd will gather 
and all for the least thing. So then, when the words 
" addle-headed nincompoop " rang out on the air, Mr. Beggs 
and Mr. Pingleton found themselves almost immediately 
surrounded by a surging mass of humanity ; the effect of 
which was to bring them closer, raise Mr. Pingleton *s bad 
blood, and give Mr. Beggs less room for an explanation. 

Several times he started off with, " Now dear Mr. Pingle- 
ton," but that worthy sir interrupted him with, ** Don't you 
dare !" 

"Listen to me, Mr. Pingleton," almost implored Mr. 
Beggs. 

" To further insults ! " cried Mr. Pingleton. 

" Give it to him ! " shouted a passing truck-driver from 
his perch. 

" I was merely ," 

" Merely ridiculing me and laughing behind my back." 

" Upbn my honor, what I said I meant. Your position 
at this day is an enviable one, and you are destined to fill a 
still higher place. It is your modesty alone, sir, which 
makes you put a wrong meaning on my words." 

Mr. Pingleton looked closely at Mr. Beggs's face for a 
moment as though to discover some sign of dissimulation. 
Discovering none, he felt that he had injured him, and with 
some emotion warmly grasped Mr. Beggs by the hand and 
said, ** 1 was a fool to doubt you. You're the stanchest 
friend I have. Forgive me." 

" Most willingly," was the reply. 

Peace and good-humor restored, we proceeded on our 
way, while the crowd with a general laugh dispersed. 

In due time we arrived in Wall street and Mr. Pingleton 's 
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first view of it was a disappointment to him. He said it was 
a mere lane, and the sidewalks so narrow that two pedes- 
trians could scarcely pass without pushing one in the gutter. 
This was very true, but I told him it was not uncommon 
for the people of the vicinity to work on a narrow margin. 

When I pointed out the Sub-Treasury building his disap- 
pointment faded, and gave place to delight. Standing in 
admiration he exclaimed, "Beautiful and impressive.'* 

" Magnificent !" said Mr. Beggs. 

" And there in majestic pose stands the Father of his 
country — General George Washington," rejoined Mr. Pin- 
gleton, with solemnity. 

** Begging your pardon, Mr. Pingleton," said Mr. Beggs, 
scrutinizing the statue, " Are you sure that it is he ? " 

"Sure?" answered Mr. Pingleton, gravely. "I am sir, 
positively. I should recognize him anywhere." 

After some further examination, they jotted down in their 
note-books, " Saw George Washington on steps of Sub- 
Treasury building," and were about leaving the place when 
an old, white-haired darkey came along and looking up at 
the statue said, "Ah, dars Massa Washington." 

This was spoken in such an affectionate tone that Mr. Pin- 
gleton's attention was immediately caught and he was seized 
with a bright idea. 

" Beggs," he cried, in a subdued voice, " We're in luck." 

"In what way," whispered Mr. Beggs. 

"Why, we've fell across one of Washington's servants." 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed Mr. Beggs, re-opening his 
note-book. 

" He was a good man, was ole Massa Washington," said 
the darkey, addressing Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes," pleasantly answered Mr. Pingleton. " Do you 
remember him ?" 

" Indeed I do. He were a good man, and a handsome 
man, too." 
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" Yes/' was the encouraging reply. 

** Yes, sah. But he came mighty near being disfigured 
the day he spoke here." 

" What !" exclaimed Mr. Pingleton in great glee, " were 
you present the day he took the oath of office ?*' 

" It were I, sah, who held Massa Washington's horse 
while he made his speech." 

" You Ethiopian liar," broke in a strange voice. " Still 
stuffing credulous people with your stories of ' Ole Massa 
Washington,' eh ?" 

Messrs. Pingleton and Beggs turned round in surprise at 
this sudden and rough interruption ; but were doubly sur- 
prised when they found before them a former Pingletonian 
— Ben Losing. 

There were hearty hand-shakings, and much questioning 
on both sides. 

" What are you driving at, now, Ben ?" finally asked Mr. 
Pingleton. 

** Oh," replied Ben with an important air, "I'm a broker." 

" You don't say so ?" exclaimed Messrs. Pingleton and 
Beggs in the same breath, and much pleased. 

** Indeed I do," answered Ben. 

" And making lots of money, I suppose ?" said Mr. Pin- 
gleton. 

" Mints of it," replied Ben ; and, as if to give support to 
his assertion, he took some silver from his pocket and ten- 
dered it to the darkey who had remained near. 

The latter took the money and expressed thanks. Then 
he hobbled away mumbling that Ben reminded him of " ole 
Massa Washington." 

** If I hadn't happened upon you," said Ben, "that old 5 
darkey would have given you some of the biggest yarns 
about Washington you ever heard. Joe swears' he's over a.' 
hundred and ten." 
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"A hundred and ten !" 

" Exactly/' 

" Make a note of it, Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton, drawing 
out his own book and writing in it. 

" And when you have it down, don't close your books," 
added Ben, "for there's something going on across the 
way." 

Following the crowd's example, we rushed over to New 
Street, and found the cause of the excitement to be a group 
of bootblacks, who were centered about a single one and 
acting in a menacing manner toward him. It seems that he 
was a new-comer and they objected to him because, like 
many other people, they wanted to keep a good thing to 
themselves. But the new-comer, who was a smart, clean- 
looking boy, made conspicuous by a hickory shirt he wore, 
wasn't to be got rid of so easily, and mere threats proved 
unavailing. The biggest one of the regulars acted as spokes- 
man, and said to the new-comer, " I wouldn't advise yer to 
stay round here, young fellar." 

** Wouldn't you ?" was the reply, spoken indifferently. 
' '* No; for yer health might suffer. There's a good deal 
of malary here." 

** I'm not afraid," was the reply. 

" But this malary's bad for the complexion." 

" It won't hurt mine." 

** Oh, yes it will. It's a terrible thing to get. Hadn't 
you better be going now ?" and the big fellow moved threat- 
eningly toward the new-comer. 

•* No ! " was the firm reply. " I'm trying to make an' 
honest living and I've as good a right to remain here as any 
of you." 

There was some applause at this, for pluck is always ad- 
mired, even in an enemy. 

" Then if you ain't going, young feller, put up your duf- 
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fers, [meaning his fists,] or we'll run you out." 

The new-comer put up and they went at it. 

Mr. Pingleton could not endure this, and was for stopping 
them ; but Ben restrained him, saying, " Let them have it 
out." Then, addressing the crowd, shouted, " Five Dol- 
lars on*Hickory ! " 

** Ten to five he gets beat ! " shouted a by-stander. 

"Taken !" cried Ben. 

Putting his hand in his pocket he discovered he had no 
cash with him, so he called on Mr. Pingleton for a loan. 

In the meantime the fight was progressing, and the new- 
comer held his own. Suddenly he gave his opponent a 
stunning blow that sent him sprawling, amid the applause of 
the crowd. 

The big bootblack was for going at it again, but was re- 
strained by his companions who cried, " O golly, Mikey, 
leave him alone, he's one of the boys ! " 

They then crowded about the new-comer, and he was the 
hero of the hour, while Mikey was left to himself. 

Now, singular to relate, Mr. Pingleton's face was all aglow 
with delight, although he had at the start opposed the fight. 
"A plucky fellow is Hickory," he exclaimed. 

'^ Yes," said Ben, as he handed back to Mr. Pingleton the 
money he had borrowed, and pocketed that. which he had 
won. 

" Beggs, make a note of it," said Mr. Pingleton, with a sly 
look. 

" What ! " exclaimed Mr. Beggs, astonished. " Make a 
note of a street fight ! Not I." 

"Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton, cocking his eye, puckering 
his mouth, and stroking his beard, all with a knowing air, 
" Beggs, you're shallow." 

"Possibly I am," answered Mr. Beggs, twitching his 
glasses, and holding his head a trifle haughtily. 

" I kn(nv you are." 
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" Because I saw nothing but savagery in the brutal fight 
between two gamins ? " 

" Precisely,** replied Mr. Pingleton, closing his eyes, and 
still stroking his beard. Then with some spirit, he added, 
" You saw nothing but brutality in the fight which a moment 
ago took place." 

** And I saw dollars,*' broke in Ben. 

** But /,*' continued Mr. Pingleton, with importance, "wit- 
nessed that which we are in search of — ocular demonstration,** 

" But demonstration of what ? " inquired Mr. Beggs. 

'* Of the Darwinian theory — the survival of the fittest." 

** Pretty good for the Darwinian theory, Pingleton," said 
Ben, " but it's mighty dry talk. Come take a bottle of wine.*' 

The invitation was accepted, and we adjourned to a 
neighboring wine-room. 



'*'^'^^^^^^^^!'^^^^ 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Mysterious Man. His Story. 

AFTER the wine had been brought, and the thirst of 
the moment quenched, the subject of "old times" 
was, as a matter of course, brought up. Ben was very 
anxious to hear the smallest incident connected with Tea- 
neck and its people, and Mr. Pingleton was no less willing 
to oblige him. Mr. Beggs also essayed to give information; 
but at this interruption a shadow of displeasure passed over 
Mr. Pingleton's face, and the look he darted at Mr. Beggs 
caused that gentleman to at first start, as though with fright, 
and then to relapse into silence. 

Presently a man, apparently about thirty years of age, en- 
tered the place, and glanced about with a mysterious air. 
His clothing was of good material and cut, but was become 
seedy; and the same applied to the high hat that he wore. 
Recognizing one of the persons standing at the bar, he ap- 
proached him, and whispered something in his ear. What 
he said made the other laugh, and exclaim, " Take a drink.'* 
The invitation was accepted with alacrity, and the myste- 
rious man endeavored to engage the other in conversation; 
but was only answered with a laugh, and the excuse that 
business called him away. 

The mysterious man, left to himself, again looked about 
the room, and Mr. Pingleton, after a fit of hearty laughter, 
happening to glance up, met the stranger's eye. He was at 
once impressed, and made inquiry of Ben who the singular 
individual was. 

"A poor fellow whose brain has been turned by misfortune 
and drink," answered Ben. 
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** His manner has something of the mysterious in it," re- 
marked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes," replied Ben. " He imagines he has some secret 
information regarding the market, whereby a fortune can be 
made at one stroke." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Mr. Pingleton. 

The mysterious man, encouraged by the notice taken of 
him, slipped over to Mr. Pingleton, and whispered, " I have 
a point on the market." 

" What is it ? " asked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Ah ! that is my secret. I will tell you, provided one- 
half of the profit goes to me." 

" Sit down, Sam, and join us in a glass of wine," said Ben. 

" That is an invitation I never refuse," he answered. 

When he had swallowed the wine Ben poured out for him, 
he touched fien on the shoulder, and said, " I have a point 
on the market. Follow my advice, and you'll make a for- 
tune within the week." 

Ben threw a significant look to Mr. Pingleton. The mys- 
terious man noticed it, and was not at all pleased, for he 
turned suddenly round to Mr. Pingleton and, his eyes flash- 
ing, said, " Do you know I'm mad ? " 

Mr. Pingleton drew himself back, and his face flushed. 
In a moment he was himself, however, and quietly said, "I 
do not believe you are." 

"And neither I am. Yet," he added, sorrowfully, "I 
sometimes think my brain is failing me. God knows it is 
not to be wondered at, if it be so." 

" Then some calamity befell you ? " said Mr. Pingleton, 
half from sympathy, and half from a desire to draw the man 
out. 

" I will tell you my story, and judge for yourself." 

Mr. Pingleton bowed his assent, and Mr. Beggs and Ben 
drew closer. 
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" Years ago," said the mysterious man, "I came to Wall 
street, and worked as a messenger boy in a broker's office. 
By diligence and application to my work, I rose from one 
position to another, till I became cashier. There was talk 
of taking me in as partner, when a panic seized the street, 
and my employer went under. Thrown out of work, I was 
obliged to look about for another place, and, with the aid 
of my former employer, found it. It was similar to that 
which I had lately held ; but, I soon discovered, not so com- 
fortable. There were two persons in the firm. One was 
the soul of honor ; the other the greatest scoundrel that 
ever lived on this earth, or hell contained. A plausible ras- 
cal, who patted you with one hand and stabbed you to the 
heart with the other. At the start, he was the most pleasant 
of my employers. He flattered me by asking my opinion 
on different matters, and whenever there was a question in 
dispute, it was referred to Mr. Dillingham, myself. In fact, 
he carried his affection so far that it became nauseous, and 
the smile that he continually wore seemed to me to have 
been riveted on his face. 

** I was always possessed with the feeling that this man was 
my enemy ; but, instead of being cautious and guardful 
under the circumstances, I picked up the acquaintance of 
some young men about town, and for a time lived a high 
life. Where before I could put away a part of my salary 
each week, I now could scarcely meet my running expenses, 
and it was not long before my savings were called upon to 
make up the deficiency. The evil it caused did not end 
here ; for one day I was called into the private office, and 
found both members of the firm there, — the one with his 
cast-iron smile, the other looking more serious than usual. 

** * Mr. Dillingham,' said the latter, * You were recom- 
mended to us by an old and respected house in the street, 
and, upon the assurance of the head of that house, we en- 
gaged your services.' 
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" * Yes, sir,' said I. 

" * Up to within a certain time, you met our expectations. 
But since then, I regret to say, we have been deeply disap- 
pointed.' 

" * In what, sir ? ' cried I, surprised. ' Have I not faith- 
fully performed the duties of my office ? ' 

** * I regret to say you have not. Information reached us, 
warning us to beware ; but I paid no heed to it. Again the 
warning came, and certain things were set forth so boldly, 
that I made an investigation, and found them true. I then 
examined your accounts and found a deficit of one thousand 
dollars.' 

" * One thousand dollars ! ' I exclaimed, amazed. 

"'One thousand dollars," he gravely repeated. 

" I was astonished. I was struck dumb for the moment, 
and helplessly looked to the other partner. What did ^ 
think. The only answer he made was to look blankly at me 
with his sneaky eyes, and fire my blood with his riveted 
smile, that taunted me in my agony. 

" I endeavored to be calm, however, and said, ^Surely, sir, 
there is some mistake.' 

" * I hope so, Mr. Dillingham, but the evidence is against 
you. I da not say you stole the money. You may, like 
many others, have used it, and intended to replace it, and 
then found yourself unable to do so. But to whatever cause 
it is due, we cannot have in our employ one who is not 
above suspicion.' 

" * Great God ! ' I cried, ' Will you upon so slight a basis 
charge a man with so serious a crime, and send him adrift 
in the world branded as a thief ! ' 

" * No ! ' said the elder partner. ' We pledge you our 
word it shall be kept secret. Furthermore, we have appro- 
priated the sum of two hundred dollars to you, against any 
inconvenience your sudden dismissal may cause you.' 

" This touched my pride, and I made answer that I would 
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not accept any money, nor do anything that would compro- 
mise me. * What is more,* I added, *the Courts shall decide 
whether I am guilty or innocent, and not two persons, to 
pne of whom it is important that the theft, if theft there be, 
shall be laid to me.* 

" * Sir ! * exclaimed the elder partner, rising, * Be careful, 
for it is in our power to send you to prison ! * 

" * Never justly ! * I answered. * For, if that money was 
stolen, he,' I passionately cried, pointing to his partner. 
* stole it ! * 

" The only answer the contemptible cur made was to rivet 
his eyes on me, and never change a muscle of his riveted 
smile. 

" Not so the elder partner. * Do not dare to again use 
those words,* he said, shakmg with passion. * And I would 
advise you, sir, to not bring this matter into Court, for we 
may have to disclose some of your past life, which will not 
benefit you. Our relations cease from this moment.' 

" My past life ! The thought of it made me lose heart. 
But I caught courage again, and said, * I forgive you, sir, 
for you honestly believe yourself right. But with you^' I 
turned to his partner, * I shall yet be even. This work is 
yours, and you shall yet pay for it.* 

" With this, I immediately left the office, and in my de- 
spair, took to drink. This did its work so well that I was 
taken with brain fever, and for weeks hung between life and 
death. When I recovered, part of my reason was gone, and 
when I sought redress in the Courts against my former em- 
ployers, they said my brain was affected, and only pitied me. 
I tried to get employment, but no one would have me. Pa- 
tiently I sought, and patiently I waited ; but all in vain. 
Lower and lower I sank, till you find me to-day a half-witted, 
genteel bum, lost in the midst of his former friends. My 
God, my God ! How I have suffered !'* 
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As he ended his story he hid his face in his hands, and 
wept. 

Mr. Pingleton was the first to break the silence. " Too 
bad," he said, his voice clearing showing his commiseration. 
" Too bad ; but misfortune is apt to overtake the best us.'* 

"You have not told us the name of this fellow," said Ben. 

" His name," he whispered, " is Lockman." 

"What!" exclaimed Ben, turning pale, "Lockman, of 
Margraves & Lockman ? " 

" That is the person." 

" Then, Dillingham, you have my sympathy." 

" Do you know him ? " the poor fellow asked, his eyes 
blazing. 

" Too well. He married my sister against the wishes of 
our family, and, instead of loving and protecting the one 
who sacrificed home and friends for him, his treatment of 
her was so cruel that it drove her insane, and to-day she is 
an inmate of an asylum." 

"Will you help me to bring him to justice?" Dillingham 
eagarly asked. 

" I will ! " 

" And, gentlemen," said Mr. Pingleton, " If Beggs and I 
can be of any service in this matter, don't hesitate to call on 
us." 

" We shall not," said Ben. " But our work must be done 
cautiously and silently. We have a sly, wary one to catch, 
and I think it best that we meet at my hotel to-night, talk 
the matter over, and arrange some plan to work on." 

To this they agreed ; and, after some further talk, they 
left the wine-room. 

When outside, Dillingham warmly grasped the hand of 
Ben, and, with emotion, said, " Thank God, the clouds are 
breaking." He then separated from us, and we took our 
way to one of the " Bucket Shops." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ben relates his experience in Wall street. Mr. Pingleton visits a ** Bucket 
Shop," and neariy falls a victim to the temptations of the place. 

I HAD often met the man Dillingham in my rambles 
about Wall street, and wondered who he was. I went 
so far as to endeavor to learn something of him, but all the 
information I could get was, ** He's a crank and a bum, and 
used to work in the street." But I could never look upon 
him as such. He appeared to me a pitiable object, and yet 
there was that about him which interested me and com- 
manded my respect. Despite his present low condition, he 
bore traces of the gentleman, and as a youth he must have 
been bright and promising. Now that I had heard his story 
from his own lips, I felt doubly interested, and as we walked 
along my thoughts were of him, till they were diverted by a 
conversation that Mr. Pingleton opened with Ben. 

" A sad story is that of Dillingham," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes," said Ben. " But it is only one of many that could 
be told of the street. Broken fortunes, broken reputations, 
broken hearts, poverty aud suicide." 

" But there is a bright side to it," said Mr. Pingleton. 

** Yes," answered Ben. ** Fortunes are quickly won, as 
well as lost." 

" I suppose that is why you came here ? " 

"Yes. I had enough, as you well know, to live comfort- 
ably the rest of my life. But I was not contented with that. 
I wanted a grand fortune, and also wanted to make it easily." 

" So to Wall street you came, and succeeded in your de- 
sire ? " said Mr. Pingleton, anticipating Ben. 

" Not by a great deal," said Ben. 
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Mr. Pingleton felt a little disappointed. We all are when 
we discover our friends not so rich as we imagined them. 

" I came to Wall street, and, after spending some time in 
acquiring a knowledge of the business, — invested." 

" And lost," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" No, 1 didn't," answered Ben. 

Mr. Pingleton felt relieved. 

" I won ; but it would have been for the best if I had lost, 
for then I should have stopped right there. That's the way, 
however, with the unfortunate ones, or ' lambs,* as they are 
called, who enter this place, — ^they generally win at first, 
which gives momentum to their folly, and sends them rush- 
ing to destruction. My first winnings elated me very much, 
and when my second investment also proved successful, my 
delight knew no bounds. Visions of untold wealth rose 
up before me, and I saw myself a power in the money 
market. But my castle-building received a severe blow 
when I made my third investment — for I lost. Well, to 
make a long story short, I kept on investing till my money 
dwindled away, and I was reduced to the * bucket shop,* 
where you find me to-day.*' 

" Then you have not made a fortune since you came 
here ? ** 

" I*m as poor as a crow." 

'* And yet by your manner, Ben, I thought you were be- 
come a millionaire." 

" That is common to the street. Even the messenger boys 
have it. But here is the "bucket shop." 

Entering, we found a noisy, bustling scene. Men were 
up on platforms, marking with chalk the quotations of the 
market, and rubbing them off, and re-marking them when 
new ones came in, so that the air was filled with chalk dust. 
Boys as young as sixteen years of age were there, and men 
as old as sixty. Some were laughing, some were glum, and 
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Others stood pale and anxious, all watching for the next turn 
. of the market." 

" A beastly place," said Mr. Pingleton, after his curiosity 
had been satisfied. "And enough to drive a man crazy. 
Come, Ben, let us get out of here." 

But Ben was not within hearing, he having slipped away. 
We saw him in line with a number of men, buying what they 
called "a ticket." In a moment he was with us again, and 
told Mr. Pingleton he had invested. 

** What !" exclaimed Mr. Pingleton ; "After the bitter ex- 
perience you've had." 

" Exactly," carelessly replied Ben, ramming his hands into 
his pockets. "I'm a fool, Pingleton, and I know it. But 
I've t,he speculating, or Wall street, fever, and that's a devil- 
ish hard thing to get rid of." 

" Nonsense, man," said Mr. Pingleton. " It is like other 
evil habits. One stout effort, and you have conquered it." 

" Yes," said Ben, with a slight laugh; "that's the way 
you outsiders talk. But be careful, Pingleton, and see that 
you don't get it." 

" That would be impossible," replied Mr. Pingleton. " I 
hate the very air of this place ; and am for leaving it this 
instant." 

" Glad to hear you talk that way. You show sound sense. 
But excuse me a moment till I get my winnings, for I see the 
market has turned in my favor." 

Ben again left us, and Mr. Pingleton, gazing pityingly on 
the scene about him, had his attention drawn to a man 
near- by, who was incoherently talking and damning himself. 
At intervals he would pull at his hair, stamp his feet,* hit his 
hands fiercely together, and utter some savage ejaculation 
about his stupidity and foolishness. These actions in almost 
any other assembly would have gathered a crowd. Here, 
however, they were not noticed ; for not far away another 
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man was acting just as wildly, though from a different cause, 
— he having won. 

"A perfect mad house, Beggs," finally broke out Mr, Pin- 
gleton. 

"Indeed, you are right," replied Mr. Beggs. "It has 
given me a severe headache already." 

" It only shows," said Mr. Pingleton, " what men will do 
to get wealth quickly, and escape honest labor." 

" Very true," said Mr. Beggs. 

Here Ben put in an appearance, and remarked that Mr. 
Pingleton had given him good luck, as he had made another 
investment, and won again. 

Mr. Pingleton brightened up at this, and said that if Ben 
continued at that rate it would not be a great while before 
he became rich. 

" No," Ben replied, in an absent-minded way, for his eyes 
were fixed on the blackboard ahead of him. So also must 
have been his thoughts, for he suddenly exclaimed, " Darn 
it, Pingleton, you've given me such good luck, I've a mind 
to play it *all hog.* There's a brisk market, and now is the 
time to invest." 

There is this deplorable truth about gambling : In the 
eyes of the world it is, or it is not, a crime, according to 
whether you have won, or lost. If you have won, the world 
passes it over, and slyly laughs at your good forutne ; but 
if you have lost, it sadly shakes its head, and lectures you 
upon the enormity of your ojffense. 

Mr. Pingleton was one of the world. So, when Ben re- 
cited to him the story of how he lost his money, Mr. Pingle- 
ton shook his head, and said, " Beware ! " Now that Ben 
was gaining, it did not seem so wicked. In fact, it tran- 
spired that Mr. Pingleton would not object to gaining a 
little himself. He questioned' Ben minutely about how the 
game was played. 
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"Oh, it's simple enough," answered Ben. "Suppose 
Union Pacific is quoted at 60, and I buy a ticket at that 
figure. Very well. If it goes up, I sell out, and gain the 
difference. If it goes down, they sell me out, and I lose." 

" Simple enough," said Mr. Pingleton, thoughtfully strok- 
ing his beard. " Do you think it will go down, to-day, 
Ben ?" 

" Can't tell. But 1*11 leave you for a moment, and cast 
the die." 

" One second, Ben," said Mr. Pingleton restraining him. 

" Well, out with it," said Ben, impatiently. 

"Well, you see," hesitatingly said Mr. Pingleton. "You 
see, Ben, I was thinking that as this was your lucky day, 
why — why you might make a little investment for me." 

" What ! " exclaimed Ben, astonished. 

" Oh, just for the fun of the thing, you know," hurriedly 
explained Mr. Pingleton, with a sheepish laugh. 

Ben looked steadily at Mr. Pingleton for a few minutes, 
and then cried, " So you have the fever ! " 

" Yes," said Mr. Beggs, trembling with excitement, and 
nervously taking out his note-book. "And I have ocular 
demonstration that even so philosophical a personage as 
Mr. Pingleton, cannot resist it." 

" Gentlemen," replied Mr. Pingleton, in an humble tone, 
and with an humble manner, " Gentlemen, I am human. The 
temptation is too much for me. The sooner I avoid it, the 
better. Good-by for the present, Ben," he shook Ben's 
hand as he spoke, " I shall see you later." Then he turned 
on his heel, and went out. 

He was deeply affected, and I expected him to say some- 
thing of the matter when we joined him outside. Btt dur- 
ing the whole of the afternooo, which we spent in sauntering 
through the neighborhood, he never adverted to it. It was 
evident, however, that he was brooding over his weakness ; 
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for he took interest in nothing, and my prized anecdotes of 
this or that great man were entirely lost upon him. At 
length, expressing himself tired, we returned to his hotel ; 
reaching which, he turned suddenly round, and with some 
fierceness, said, " Beggs, Ftn an ass! " And went straight to 
his room, and locked himself in. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Pingleton provides himself with a man Friday; who proves a remark- 
able character, and will, I hope, add interest to these pages. 

IT was with no little fear that I glanced over the columns 
of the next morning's paper, for I expected to come 
across an account of the suicide of Mr. Pingleton. But I 
did not know my man. 

When I arrived at his hotel, he appeared before me fresh 
and in the best of spirits, and there was not the slightest 
indication that he was out with himself the night previous. 

" Well, now," he said, briskly rubbing his hands together, 
and smacking his lips, "I consider the shipping of New 
York not the least of its wonders. So, we will devote this 
morning to a stroll along the water front, and see what we 
will see, as the man said." Another smack of the lips. "As 
for the afternoon, we shall spend that in an attendance upon 
the races at Jerome Park." Here he smacked his lips again, 
tilted himself forward on his toes, and dropped back on his 
heels. " Now, then," he added, "are we ready ?" 

Mr. Beggs answered, ** We are." 

" Such being the case," said Mr. Pingleton, taking the 
arm of Mr. Beggs, " why, then, forward, march ! " 

They made an. odd couple, and I could not suppress a 
smile as I viewed them. Vivacious Mr. Pingleton walked 
as lightly and gracefully as a dancing master, and even gave 
several skips in crossing a street ; and his talk was in keep- 
ing with his demeanor, being light, bright, and humorous. 
Mr. Beggs, on the contrary, was stiff, finical, and insipid ; 
and his talk ? — serious, but not weighty, consisting for the 
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most part of his stereotyped answers to Mr. Pingleton's ob- 
servations, namely : " Very true," " Indeed you are right,** 
and so on. 

I will make no mention of what we saw in our jant. Suf- , 
fice it to say, that eleven o'clock found us seated in Battery 
Park, resting and reflecting. 

The scene that came within the sweep of Mr. Pingleton's 
eye, charmed him; and he sat for some time in silence, content 
to feast his poetic soul. At last, unable to contain himself 
longer, he exclaimed, " Beautiful ! Beautiful I ** 

And he was right. Here, on this hot day, you sit within 
the cool shade of the overhanging trees, and looking out 
over the bay, your eyes gratefully rest on the undulating 
hills of Staten Island, which are thrown into relief by the 
azure sky. The puffing and gliding to and fro of the differ- 
ent ships and craft next attracts your attention ; some are 
dumpy and grotesque, others handsome and queenly ; some 
move through the water like tadpoles, others go by with the 
sweep of the swan, and the trail of white foam that they 
leave behind them, comes dancing in on the waves to the 
shore. And now, the music from some passing excursion 
boat, mingling with the harmonious hum of the great city 
behind you, tickles your nerves, and, looking with half-closed 
eyes at the grim fort on Governor's Island, you find yourself 
gradually soothed into a sweet reverie. 

" What must be the feelings of the emigrant,** said Mr. 
Pingleton, " when, after a stormy and hazardous passage, he 
enters the Narrows, and the sublime picture of New York 
and its surroundings open to his view ! Surely it must ap- 
pear to him a veritable promised land, and give confirmation 
to his highest hopes ! *' 

** It must,** said Mr. Beggs, who spoke as though he were 
overloaded with thought. 

** And what a variety of people one meets here,'* remarked 
Mr. Pingleton, motioning to the benches and the walk. 
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** They represent every nation in the world. There comes 
a queer fellow, Beggs ! " 

This last remark applied to a person who was approach- 
ing them. He was of medium height, rather plumply built, 
•and gaudily dressed. His complexion was dark, and his 
features regular. He possessed a jet black mustache, that 
curled over his two plump cheeks, and upon his dark, bushy 
hair a straw hat, with a blue band, was rakishly cocked. As 
he walked he whistled a lively air, and kept time with short, 
dandy steps. I forgot to mention he carried a cigar between 
his fingers, with which he toyed. Taking a few turns along 
the walk, he set himself down alongside Mr. Pingleton, and 
said, " There's a steamer from Europe coming in." 

** Yes ; so I see," replied Mr. Pingleton. 

" Fools ! ** said the stranger. 

"Why?" 

" For coming to this country." 

" I do not agree with you. They find here a beautiful, 
free and prosperous country. Fame and fortune is theirs, if 
they but work for it." 

" Bah ! for your fame and fortune. I come to this coun- 
try two year ago. I find work for time when I work cheap. 
But when I ask good wages ? I no get it. I never saw such 
thing in old country. If I had money, back to-morrow !*' 

Mr. Pingleton would have replied to this, but the man, 
purchasing an illustrated paper, turned his attention to the 
cartoons. After a cursory glance through it, the man folded 
the paper up, and said, " Fool ! " Then he resumed his 
promenade, with his short, dandy steps, and whistled the 
lively air. 

Mr. Pingleton was first astonished, then amused by this 
singular individual who acted so briskly, and was to out- 
ward appearances so content, yet who spoke so despond- 
ently. He observed him for some time, when he was 
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attracted to the person who had taken the vacant seat beside 
him. 

** He*s a queer character, sir," said this new occupant of 
the seat, referring to the promenader. 

Mr. Pingleton looked round, and scanned the speaker from* 
head to foot, but made no reply. 

There was something so peculiar about the person that 
Mr. Pingleton's whole mind was taken up with contemplat- 
ing him. Whether he was a man or a boy, it was hard to 
distinguish ; for the evidences of the one melted into the 
other. He was lightly, yet firmly built. His face was boy- 
ish at the first glance ; at the second, there was a shade of 
the old man over it. He had, too, an exceedingly cool, easy 
manner, that was not disturbed even by the scrutiny of 
Mr. Pingleton, or the failure of a reply by that gentleman. 
He pleasantly returned his gaze, and, bobbing his head in 
the direction of the promenader, repeated his remark, with- 
out the least discomposure. ** He's a queer character, sir." 

" Yes," finally answered Mr. Pingleton, ajffably, and 
smiling. 

•'But there's many queer things in this world, sir." 

" Yes, there are." 

Mr. Pingleton was much amused. Such remarks from 
such a source ! 

"And there's many queer happenings, too." 

Mr. Pingleton's smile broadened as he answered, ** Yes ? " 

"Yes, sir. There's me, for instance, I don't really know 
whether my name is Ike Marvel, or Pete Marvel. Although, 
I go by the name of Ike." 

"How is that ? " questioned Mr. Pingleton. 

"Why, you see, sir, I was twins, as it were. Another chap 
and I enters this miserable world together, barring a few 
minutes or so, and we were so much alike that it was pretty 
hard to tell which was which." 
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"That must have caused a good deal of trouble," said 
Mr. Pingleton. 

" It did. Some days one of us would be fed so often 
that he would become sick ; while the other would also be- 
•come sick because he wasn't fed often enough. When we 
were christened, they tried to get over this by placing a blue 
ribbon on Ike*s shoulder, and a red one on Pete's. This 
worked very well, till one day the ribbons were off of us at 
the same time, and then came the question who was who ? " 

** Well, well ! " laughed Mr. Pingleton. " What did they 
then do?" 

" Why, after discussing the situation for — well you know 
how long women will talk on a subject before they arrive at 
a conclusion, the blue ribbon was put on me, and I was 
raised as Ike." 

" Most remarkable, indeed." 

** Yes, sir ; it is. When I grew up, I took advantage of 
this doubt ; and I can never forgive myself for it," said Ike, 
sadly. ** Whenever I did any mischief, and thought I was 
going to be licked for it, I'd steal Pete's red ribbon, and pin 
my blue one on him. Then daddy would come along, pick 
up Pete, lay him over his knee, and give it to him. Poor 
Pete would yell, and cry, * Daddy, I ain't Ike ! ' But daddy 
would only hit the harder, for he thought Pete was lying." 

" Wonderful ! " said Mr. Beggs, taking a good observation 
of Ike through his glasses. 

"What has become of Pete?" asked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Well, supposing he was Pete, — he died." 

" A queer state of things, truly," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes," said Ike, " but there's many queer things ia this 
world. And there's a heap to be learned, too." 

Mr. Pingleton whispered to Mr. Beggs, " A singular char- 
acter." 

"Indeed you are right," answered Mr, Beggs. 
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** And original," said Mr. Pingleton. 

'* Very," replied Mr. Beggs. 

" Beautiful place, this," said Ike. 

"Yes," said Mr. Pingleton. "The prospect is grand. 
Do you often come here ? " 

" Never miss a day. I like to lounge around, and look at 
things." 

" What do you do for a living, Ike ? " 

"Sell dogs." 

" Sell dogs ! " exclaimed Mr. Pingleton. 

" That's it. Here's one of them, now," said Ike, patting 
a yellow dog that ran up and fawned on him. " I call him 
Pete, because he's so good and loving. Eh, Pete ? " 

Pete wagged his tail, and barked, and shook his head in 
delight at these words from his master. 

" Do you make a living out of that alone ? " said Mr. 
Pingleton. 

" Oh, I occasionally get a good job from some fashion- 
able lady. You know the ladies are great for having dogs 
as pets. Sometimes the dogs get sick, and then they bring 
them to me to be cured. And I cure them," Ike said, with 
a laugh, and putting a peculiar stress on the last sentence. 

" You put them through a course of treatment, I suppose ?" 

" Yes," laughingly replied Ike. " And between you and 
me, Gov'ner, it's a very simple one. I just lock them in 
the cellar, and leave them there for a couple of days, with 
little to drink, and less to eat. Then I take them out, wash 
and comb them, and bring them home. *0h, my! * says the 
lady, as her pet jumps wildly about her, and barks, and 
sniffs around the room. * How improved Prince is ! I never 
saw him look so well. The result of your medicine. Doctor, 
is simply wonderful.' Then she hugs him, and calls him 
her baby, and speaks sweet things to him, and ends up with 
saying, *Iszu hungry, dearie?' That's just what * dearie' 
/ 
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has been waiting for all along, and he barks, and away they 
go to the ^itchen, and the manner in which he pitches into 
the grub makes her feel like dancing a Highland Fling. F>y 
gracious, Gov'ner, I can hardly keep from rolling on the floor 
when I witness these scenes." 

There was some fear of Mr. Pingleton rolling off the 
bench, for he doubled himself up with laughter over Ike's 
description. 

** Yes, sir," Ike added, " there's many queer things in this 
world." 

" Ike," said Mr. Pingleton, as he dried his eyes, " I'd like 
devilish well to have your company. You are an odd fellow. 
Come now, how much would you take a week, outside of 
your board, to attend my person, and act as companion." 

" Well, I don't really know. But as I'm a scarce article, 
the figure ought to be pretty high." 

"What would you. say if I offered you ten dollars per 
week ?" 

" Why, I'd say the sluice of good fortune was opened on 
me." 

" Then, Ike, I will give you that sum. There is my card, 
with the address of the hotel at which I am stopping. Can 
you meet us by half-past twelve o'clock, sharp ?" 

Ike answered he could. That he would leave Pete in the 
care of a friend, swallow a bite, and report for duty. 

With a "Day, day, Gov'ner, I'll see you later," he then 
left us, Pete following at his heels. 

" Clever fellow, Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton, rising, and 
watching Ike depart. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Beggs ; " but a little too familiar." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tells of a visit to the " Foe Cottage," at Fordham ; of " Dead Head 
Hill " on race days, and its famous * * little man ;" and ends with a 
description of the scene inside the Jerome Park grounds. 

NOTHING of any note occurred during our journey to 
Fordham. But the moment we set foot on the plat- 
form at the station, our troubles commenced. 

Mr. Pingleton had expressed a desire to walk to the race 
grounds, so that he might view and admire at his leisure the 
different sights on the way, some mention of which I had 
made. No sooner, however, was he off the train than the 
air was rifted with cries of, " Carriage, sir ! Carriage ! ** And 
the owners of the voices, crowding together outside the gate, 
singled out Mr. Pingleton, and waited for him with open 
arms. 

Mr. Pingleton stalked boldly forward, expecting they 
would make a passage. But they did not. Fordham hack- 
men are not of that kind. Nothing less than a locomotive 
going at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour will make 
them stand aside. Those who know them never think of 
going out by the gates, if they do not want ** a carriage ; " 
they dodge down between the platform and the engine, and 
thus gain the highway. 

Returning to Mr. Pingleton, the moment he was within 
reach, the hackmen closed upon and lifted him bodily into 
an old, rackety vehicle, despite his loud and oft-repeated 
protests that he did not want a carriage, and planted Mr. 
Beggs beside him. 

" Ike ! Ike ! " shouted Mr. Pingleton. " Get an officer !" 

Ike, not the least bit flurried, and making no attempt to 
carry out Mr. Pingleton's command, cooly answered, " Sit 
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quiet, sir. As the hospital carriage isn't here, why, it's very 
generous gf the gentleman to give you the use of his." 

" The hospital ! " exclaimed the hackman. 

" Why, yes," said Ike, whispering. " You see the gentle- 
man's just recovered from an attack of small pox, and we're 
taking him " 

The hackman waited to hear no more, but rushed over, 
and, plucking Mr. Pingleton by the sleeve, cried, " For 
Heaven's sake, sir, get out. My trade will be ruined if it is 
known you were in my carriage." 

"You scoundrel," said Mr. Pingleton, descending to the 
ground, and very angry, " who wants to ride in your old 
trap. I've a mind to thrash you for your impudence." 

The hackman only laughed in reply, which so incensed 
Mr. Pingleton that he started to carry out his threat. 

After some expostulation, Ike, however, persuaded him 
not to do it. Said he, " Treat him with contempt, sir ; treat 
him with contempt. It's more gentlemanly, and much 
safer." 

Soon after you leave the station on the way to Jerome 
Park, there is a very steep hill to climb. Between the labor 
of making the ascent, and the re-action of his occasional 
explosions in denunciation of the hackman, Mr. Pingleton 
was quite exhausted when he reached the top. ** But I am 
re- paid," said he, ** in the thought that I have made that 
villainous fellow lose a few fares." 

I thought it small comfort for the suffering he underwent. 

We were now within a stone's throw of the ** Poe Cottage," 
and, when I remarked this to Mr. Pingleton, he was so car- 
ried away with excitement, that he strode rapidly forward, 
and out-distanced us all. He was even passing the cottage 
at full swing, as in his impatience he did not wait for in- 
formation of the exact place, and I was obliged to recall 
him. 
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"What ! " cried he, when I pointed it out to him, " That 
the house of Poe — Edgar Allan Poe — the great American 
poet!" ... 

I assured him that it was the identical house in which Poe 
had lived, and his wife had died in. 

" Is it possible ! " said he. " Why, it is no larger than the 
chicken coop on my farm at Teaneck." 

" Very true," said Mr. Beggs. 

" And it's wonderful how a man of such large ideas could 
live in so small a house. At the same time, it is grandly 
situated, and a fit spot for the poet. How beautiful and 
richly green the grass is, and how luxuriously it carpets the 
sloping hillside ! The scarlet-red and lily-white blossoms of 
the trees that sink into the valley and rise up yonder, are 
so lovely and airy, that they seem like a floating fairy land. 
How fragrant the air with perfume from the flowers, and 
how delightful the melody of the birds. Hark ! Ah, there's 
the dismal tolling of the bell in some distant church, which 
tells us how uncertain is the tenure of life, and that we must 
at all times be prepared to meet death. How thrilling at 
this moment is the remembrance of the poet's verse ! 

The bells !— Ah, the bells ! 

The heavy iron bells ! 

Hear the tolling of the bells ! 

Hear the knells ! 
How horrible a monody there floats 
From their throats — 
From their deep -toned throats ! 
How I shudder at the notes 
From the melancholy throats 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells ! " 

I must confess that I was brought under the spell of 
Mr. Pingleton's words, aad received a thrill of pleasure in 
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their delivery. His every tone and gesture was in pleasing 
concord with his speech, and, as he ended, a muffled note 
from the distant church bell reached our ears, and passed 
on into the boundless nowhere. 

Mr. Pingleton waited till the last echo had died away, and 
then spoke of the sorrowful life of Poe, expressing the great- 
est sympathy for him. 

He finished by remarking that he would like to carry 
away some souvenir of his visit to the cottage. 

Ike suggested to take the cottage itself. 

Mr. Pingleton frowned on such levity. But his face soon 
resumed its placid aspect, and he bid Ike cut him a sliver 
from the weather-boarding. 

Ike leaped over the fence and got it, and, handing it to 
Mr. Pingleton, that gentleman was transported with the pos- 
session of such a treasure. Mr. Beggs shared his rapture, 
and begged so hard for a fragment that he also was accom- 
modated. 

On arriving at " Dead Head Hill," we found quite a crowd 
collected there. Boys and men were going about selling 
candy, peanuts, and other dyspepsy-giving articles. An 
effeminate man, with a cracked voice, approached Mr. Pin- 
gleton, and said, " Prize package, sir, of lemon drops ? Each 
package contains a prize. A diamond pin to wear on your 
breast, or a wedding ring to give to your sweetheart." 

" No, I don't ! " he gruffly replied, turning his back on 
the man. 

Mr. Pingleton was now facing the race-track, which is di- 
vided from " Dead Head Hill " by the Boulevard, and his 
attention was caught by the bright colors of one of the 
jockeys who was giving his horse a warming. 

" Why," said here, " we have as good a view of the track 
from here, as we possibly could have from the grand stand." 

I explained to him that was why the place was named 
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** Dead Head Hill." Those who cannot, or will not, pay 
the price of admission, come here and witness the races free. 

Just then two mounted policemen came galloping up the 
hill, and Mr. Beggs turned pale at the thought that they 
were about to charge the crowd. I assured him there was 
no cause for fear, as their [presence was for the purpose of 
giving aid in case of a runaway, or other accident. He was 
not easy, however, till he saw them draw rein, and place 
themselves in a good position to see the races. 

" It makes quite a scene," said Mr. Pingleton. ** And who 
is that odd, little man over there, crying out, " Cint a ring !" 

" He's the famous little man of * Dead Head Hill,*" said 
Ike. " He has a game that I call * Ring the Nail."' 

" He's a character," said Mr. Pingleton. " Let us go over 
by him." 

" Cint a ring ! " shouted the little man. " Who's the next 
sportsman, or sportsman's son, that'll try his hand ? " 

On the ground lay a square board, from which bristled a 
number of nails. The object was to so throw the iron rings 
that they would catch on one or other of the nails, and en- 
circle it. If you succeeded, a prize was given, graded in 
value to the number of times you ringed the nails. 

" Cint a ring ! " again called the little man. " Who's the 
next sportsman, or sportsman's son, that'll try his hand." 

Mr. Pingleton handed Ike a quarter-dollar, and told him 
to try it^ 

** Ah, but here's a rale sportsman for you," said the little 
man, handing Ike the rings m exchange for the money. 
" Now show them what you can do." 

It was, apparently, very easy to stand about ten feet away 
and drop one of the rings on a nail, and make it remain 
j there. Yet, it was an exceedingly hard thing to do. 
I The first ring Ike pitched, fell neatly on the board, en- 
circling a nail, and then as neatly turned up, and rolled off* 
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The little man expects this, and has words of encourage- 
ment on the tip of his tongue for the player, which generally 
run : " Oh, bedad I You missed it that time ; but try again." 

Ike's second ring held the nail, and the little man pro- 
fessed unbounded joy. His second and third were equally 
good ; but the fourth did its best to steal away. When it 
rose on its edge, and wabbled, as though uncertain whether 
to remain or go off, the little man exclaimed, " Oh, but it's 
a shame that he won't stay." 

" That's just what the gentleman is going to do," said Ike. 

And, sure enough, back it dropped, ringing the nail. 

There would seem to be not much cause for excitement 
over so simple a matter, yet when the ring remained about 
the nail, the spectators laughed and cheered, and shouted, 
" Good ! " 

" Ike's a cute one ! " said Mr. Pingleton, poking Mr. Beggs 
in the ribs. 

"Very," answered Mr. Beggs, feeling of his side. 

" Ike, you are quite an adept at this business," remarked 
Mr. Pingleton. 

** Pretty fair for a sportsman, or sportsman's son," said Ike. 

" Begorry, it is," said the little man. " It's a rale sports- 
man ye are. There isn't a man on * Dead Head Hill' that 
could do the like." 

" None of your flattery, now," said Ike, putting the rings 
on the nails, one after the other. 

" It's no flattery, when you're winning the grand prize." 

" Well, there's what the cobbler threw at his wife, to show 
how much he loved her," said Ike, as the last ring dropped 
on the board. " Now what do I get ? " 

** A box of pure Havana cigars, or one dollar in cash." 

" Well," said Ike, " I don't care about dying just yet, so 
you may keep the cigars. And as for the money, why, 
keep that, also, and buy another house and lot." 
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** Ah, sir," said the Uttle man sadly, "the only lot I have 
is in the cemetery, where two little ones are sleeping." 

Mr. Pingleton now called Ike, and, as we walked to the 
Jerome Park gate, we could hear the little man's cry of, 
" Who's the next sportsman, or sportsman's son ? " 

The scene inside the race grounds was an animated one. 
It was near to the time the races commenced, and there 
was a rush and a clatter, and great bustle and excite- 
ment. Men and women pushed and elbowed their way ; 
the book-makers shouted themselves hoarse, and the crowd 
bellowed back ; men shook fists full of greenbacks in each 
other's face, and made exclamations that only the initiated 
could understand. Adding to the clamor, there would oc- 
casionally be a roll of cheers, as some favorite racer would 
pass the stand, previous to getting in position. 

The grand stand was filled with women. Some of them 
were coarse and vulgar, in appearance and dress, and their 
talk was of horses and jockeys, and how the betting was 
going. They wnere, in fact, gamblers, and regular followers 
of the races, l^ut there were also present many handsome 
women, and pretty girls, who attended for the pure pleasure 
of viewing the races. These last, with their bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks, were by far the leading attraction with 
Mr. Beggs. While Mr. Pingleton looked with equal in- 
terest at everything, Mr. Beggs was blind to all except the 
girls. He ogfed them, and looked pleasantly, and even 
wished he were a rider in the race, that he might get ap- 
plause from those lovely hands, and smiles from those sweet 
lips. His affectations were numerous, and evoked a remark 
from Ike, that, ** His nibs is trying to make people believe 
this is nothing new to him." 

"You mean," said I, "he wishes them to think him a 
sportsman ? " 

" Yes ; or a * sportsman's son.' " 
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The horses by this time were ranged in line, and, after 
two attempts, the flag was dropped, and the cry of, "They're 
oif ! " broke from the crowd. The noise immediately 
lulled to a hum, which rose or fell as one or other of the 
horses got the lead, and their backers cheered. Round the 
horses flew, their riders with whip and voice urging them 
still faster, till, amid frantic yells, they rushed by the grand 
stand, and one of the races was over. 

While it was going on, Mr. Pingleton was in ecstasy. He 
stood on his toes, and craned his neck, and wanted to bet 
first on one horse, and then on another. The leader was 
his favorite, no matter what the colors, and, when he was 
declared the winner, he exclaimed, " I knew it ! " at the 
same time bringing his hand down on Mr. Beggs's back. 

That gentleman nearly dropped under the blow, and yet 
it was fortunate for him that he received it; for it put a stop 
to his shouts of " Bravo ! " which he had uttered with such 
frequency and force, that his face was become red, and the 
veins swollen. 

" Capital race, Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" Finest I ever saw," said Mr. Beggs. 

Then they reviewed the incidents of the contest. 

During the rest of the races Mr. Pingleton exhibited 
almost as much excitement, but the long waits between the 
numbers tired him. 

The programme of the day was at last finished, and in 
the haste of the crowd to get home, our party was in dan- 
ger of becoming separated. We managed to keep together, 
however, with the exception of Ike. He had strayed off, 
and I was about to go in search of him, when he joined us. 

" Ah, Ike !" said Mr. Pingleton, " I thought we had lost 
you." 

" Never worry about that, sir," said Ike. " I*m as hard to 
lose as a dog that you want to get rid of." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Returning from the Races. Mr. Pingleton loses his temper, and demon- 
strates that the ornamental sometimes proves useful. A night in 
the ** Foe Cottage," during which " The Raven " makes a call. 

MR. PINGLETON had taken such an aversion to hack- 
men, that he declared he would walk back to the sta- 
tion, sooner than give one of them a fare. 

Mr. Beggs intimated that though his feelings were with 
Mr. Pingleton, he was really so much fatigued that it would 
be necessary for him to ride, 

Mr. Pingleton replied that he did not want others to sufifet 
because of his dislike, and insisted that we should all ride 
with the exception of himself. 

" Take my advice, sir," said Ike, ** and ride." 

"NeveVl" answered Mr. Pingleton. **I walked here, 
and I believe myself able to walk back." 

" Yes, but those in the carriages will think you're some 
unlucky sportsman, and when any of them pass, why, they'll 
maka.fun of you," 

" I am not so thin-skinned as to be annoyed by a laugh," 
said Mr. Pingleton, and he started forward. 

Mr. Beggs thereupon took a carriage, and Ike and I fol- 
lowed Mr. Pingleton. 

As Ike had predicted, those who passed us in carriages 
on the way jeered, and greeted us with cries of : " Want 
your fare home ! " " Bye-bye ! " " How's the walking ! " 
and the giving of ** Three cheers and a tiger." 

At first, Mr. Pingleton took it good-naturedly and laughed* 
But, later on, he was much troubled, and when a couple of 
dogs, that had been amiably following Ike, barked noisily 
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at the carriages, it became unbearable to him, and he irrita- 
bly told Ike to drive the dogs off. 

"Yes, sir/' Ike answered ; "but they're mighty fine ani- 
mals," he added. 

" Fine animals be hanged ! If they don't stop their infer- 
nal barking I'll go mad." 

" Well, as I don't aspire to be a keeper in an insane asy- 
lum, why, off they go. But it's like turning away old 
friends." 

" Yes, Ike," said Mr. Pingleton, reasoning with him, " I 
appreciate your feelings. But, you know, it isn't exactly 
the thing for us to go parading through the town with a 
pack of dogs at our heels. Here two more have joined the 
others, and the Lord only knows how many there will be 
before we reach the station." 

Ike's reply was drowned in the rattle of an approaching 
carriage, and the lusty shouts of the occupants. The driver, 
who was the same man that handled Mr. Pingleton so 
roughly when we first entered the town, now pointed his 
whip at him, and laughed, while his passengers cried, 
"Hey! Hey! Hey!" 

" Bow ! Wow ! Wow ! " answered the dogs. 

" Hey ! Hey ! Hey ! " again shouted those in the car- 
riage as they passed. 

" Bow ! Wow ! Wow ! " replied the dogs in chorus, and 
making a rush after the carriage, knocked the legs from 
under Mr. Pingleton, and laid him low in the dust. 

Jumping to his feet with surprising agility, Mr. Pingleton 
exclaimed, " Damn the dogs ! " and, happening to have in 
his hand the sliver from the " Poe Cottage," he flung it 
after them. 

There was such a cloud of dust that the dogs were hid 
from our sight, but we knew that Mr. Pingleton's aim had 
been good, for one of the dogs yelped. 
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" Ah ! " said Ike ; " I see the Colonel has found use for 
that piece of wood, already." 

He then picked it up and handed it to Mr. Pingleton with 
the remark, " I suppose you want to keep this, sir, for it ap- 
pears to be useful as well as ornamental.*' 

" Yes, Ike," said Mr. Pingleton, " I do want it ; and I 
feel ashamed for putting it to such a base use*. But those 
devilish dogs made me so mad when they dumped me in 
the road that I lost control of myself. And to think," con- 
* tinned Mr. Pingleton, as Ike brushed the dust from him, 
" that that Jehu, " 

** Who's that ? " interrupted Ike. 

" That fiend — the hackman — should have the satisfaction 
of causing, and beholding me, tumbling about on the public 
road, like a clown ! I really feel like sneaking down to the 
next station, and boarding the train there." 

" It all comes of not taking the advice of those who know 
what will come," said Ike, as he placed Mr. Pingleton's hat 
on that gentleman's head. " Dogs are dogs, and the man 
who walks home from the races, when he can afford to ride, 
is a green one." 

** I am fully convinced of it," said Mr. Pingleton, recov- 
ering his courage. " But, damme, I shan't give in to such a 
hound as that hackman. No, sir ! I shall beard him in 
his den ! And if he offer me further insult, I'll, — I'll punch 
his head ! Or my name's not Pingleton ! " 

He then pulled his hat in a determined manner over his 
eyes, and, with a resolute step, led the way to the town. 

What the result would have been had a set-to taken place 
between Mr. Pingleton and the hackman, it would be hard 
to say. But this much is certain : Our party would have 
been soundly thrashed. And this much is probable: We 
would have been arrested, locked up in jail, and been con- 
^victed of assault and battery. 
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Happily, however, it was all avoided, and what promised 
to be a disastrous closing to our trip to Jerome Park, ended 
with what Mr. Pingleton considered, the greatest feature of 
the day. * 

We were walking along at a fair pace, each wrapped in 
his own thoughts, when one of the people of the town over- 
took us, and gave us " Good-day." He then started a con- 
versation with Ike, into which Mr. Pingleton was also drawn, 
and the fact was elicited that the man had at one time lived 
in the " Poe Cottage." 

Mr. Pingleton became flushed with anticipated pleasure, 
and forgot that there existed such a thing as a Fordham 
hackman. 

" Surely you must be able to relate some anecdote of the 
Cottage ?" said Mr. Pingleton. 

"Indeed I can," said the man. " I can tell you of how I 
was scared nearly to death the first night I moved in there." 

" You thought the place was haunted ?" 

" That's it, exactly." 

" Then I shall esteem it a great treat if you will favor me 
with an account of your scare." 

" Well," said the man, " my wife and I were up till twelve 
o'clock that night setting things to rights. When we went 
to bed, she immediately fell asleep. But not a wink could 
I sleep. So I lay there with my eyes closed, and all sorts of 
things passing through my brain, when I fell to thinking of 
Poe. * In this house,* says I to myself, * he passed some 
happy days, and some sad ones, too ; for they do say, poor 
fellow, that his wife died from lack of nourishment and pro- 
tection from the cold. But now his sorrows are ended, and 
he'll feel Xhtm^— Nevermore ! — O, Lenore I * 

" * Heavens !" I exclaimed, starting up in alarm, and wak- 
ing my wife. 

" What's the matter ?" cried she. " Robbers ?" ^ 
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" *No— o — o ! ' I answered, my teeth chattering from fear. 

" *Then what is it ? * she asked, timidly. 

" *The place is haunted ! ' I whispered. 

** 'Nonsense ! ' said she, relieved, and speaking more 
boldly. * What put that in your head ? ' 

•* 'Because I heard the Raven's voice as distinctly 'as I 
heard yours, and it said sadly, slowly, and plainly, * Nezfer- 
more! — Oy Lenore/* 

" My wife was not convinced of the truth of what I said, 
though, and with the injunction for me to keep quiet, she 
again fell into a sound sleep. 

** It was some time before I was sufficiently calmed so 
that / could think of sleeping. But I gradually fell into a 
doze, and, despite my efforts to the contrary, once more my 
mind reverted to Poe, until at last I thought I saw * perched 
upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door, — the 
Raven. And again it said, ^Nevermore! — 0^ Lenore!\ 

" I was so affrighted that 1 sat straight up in bed, and 
with bulging eyes, stared wildly about. I actually felt my 
hair rising. 

** 1 tried to discern in the darkened room some foundation 
for my fright ; but I neither saw, nor heard, anything. 

** 'Dreaming again,' said my wife. 

'* *Yes,' said I, laying down. " I don't know what to make 
of it. I ' 

" The sentence was never finished, for there was a sudden 
fluttering, as of a bird's wings, in the room, and, with a yell, 
my wife and I hopped out on the floor. 

" I never felt so scared in my life. My heart beat like a 
trip hammer, and made most persistent endeavors to choke 
me. My brain was paralyzed. The blood in my veins was 
frozen, and a cold stream ran down my back. I felt so weak 
that my legs quaked under me, and a good gust of wind 
wou^ have blown me over. 
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** My wife was the first to speak. * It — ^it is — ^the Raven, 
sure enough/ she said, in trembling accents. 

"'Ya — ya — ^yes, wife/ I answered, in a voice I could 
not recognize as my own. * Did you hear it speak ? ' 

" «No— o/ she replied. *But I don't doubt you.' 

" This admission on her part emboldened me. In fact, 
though the demonstration of the presence of the Raven had 
well nigh proved fatal to me, I was in a measure pleased. 
I was no longer an object of ridicule to my wife. To me 
she now looked for aid, and admitted my superiority. 

** So, when she helplessly said, * Oh, what shall we do ? ' I 
bravely answered, * Do ? Why, light the lamp, of course, and 
drive it from the room.' 

" I started to do this, when there was another fluttering of 
wings, and my wife screamed. 

^* Terror again seized me. But with the pretense of great 
courage, I went to the lamp, and was about to strike a match 
— when the Raven struck me on the head. I gave one yell, 
and dropped senseless. It was more than I could stand. 

" When I recovered, the lamp was lit. I looked about in 
a dazed way, and then remembered the Raven. 

" *Is it gone, wife ? ' I asked, feebly. 

" *Is what gone ?' said she, just as if she didn't know. 

" *The Raven,' said I, a little sharply. 

"At this, she laughed so heartily that she could not speak. 

" *What are you laughing at, woman ?' I cried, in some 
anger, and rising to my feet. 

" *I can't help it,' she exclaimed, still laughing, and almost 
going into hysterics. 

" *You laugh now,' said I, * when the room is lightened ; 
but a moment ago, when it was dark, you were as badly 
scared as I. But tell me, what was it that caused the dis- 
turbance ? ' 

" Feigning great seriousness, and with a very long face. 
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she replied that it was — the Raven. Then in a hoarse voice 
she added, ^NevertMre ! — O^ Lenore J^ and burst into an- 
other fit of laughter. 

** Like a good many other people, I enjoy a joke when it 
is at somebody else's expense. Now that it was at mine, my 
anger arose, and I commanded my wife to cease her silly 
conduct, and give me an honest explanation. 

" *Well,' said she, a little sarcastically, * since you are try- 
ing to make it appear that you are the injured one, why there 
is your bug-a-boo — ^the Raven I^ And bringing her hand 
from behind her back, she held before me a poor, little bat, 
that had flown in through the window during thfe night, and 
had been unable to find its way out" 

We had now reached the station, and Mr. Beggs, [who 
had arrived some time before,] came forward to join us. 
Finding Mr, Pingleton laughing heartily, he inquired the 
cause. 

*' Beggs," answered Mr. Pingleton, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, " You've missed it this time. What I have just 
heard, I prize above anything we have yet come across. It 
is a glorious finish to our excursion to Jerome Park." Then 
he turned to the Fordham man, and said, '• There is one 
thing in your story that is not quite clear to me. What 
made you imagine you heard the Raven speak ?'* 

** Why, sir, you see, I snore ; and when I dropped off to 
sleep, my imagination interpreted my snores : * Nevermore — 
O, Lenore J ' " 

And he gave an imitation of the sound with such effect, 
that Mr. Pingleton raised his leg, and slapping his thigh, 
again burst into laughter. 

Mr. Beggs was equally delighted, but did not laugh so im- 
moderately. He expressed himself more by twisting his 
body, and giving little shakes of his head. He requested 
the man to repeat the story, for his individual benefit, but 
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the train came thundering in, and no time was left for him 
to hear it. 

The fact that Mr. Beggs was now compelled to get the 
story from Mr. Pingleton's lips, made that gentleman feel 
proud. But his exaltation was short-lived. Loud laughter 
among the loungers of the place reached his ears, and 
looking in that direction, he saw his foe — the hackman — in 
the centre of the group, evidently relating how Mr. Pingle- 
ton had tumbled. For, pointing to him, he cried, " There's 
the old fellow, now ! ** The loungers thereupon set up an- 
other roar, that could be heard above the noise of the train. 

Mr. Pingleton made a bolt for the cars, and was followed 
by Mr. Beggs and myself. Ike remained behind long 
enough to shout, **You bottle-nosed vagabond !" and shake 
his fist at the hackman ; then he joined us as the train was 
moving away from the station. 

" What a provoking fellow that hackman is ? " exclaimed 
Mr. Pingleton, as he seated himself. 

" A regular terrier," said Ike. 

** I have such a murderous feeling toward him," said Mr. 
Pingleton, " that though I'm not a savage, it would, never- 
theless, give me pleasure to take his scalp ! " 

" You surely don't mean it ?" said Mr. Beggs, horrified. 

" I do," said Mr. Pingleton, sternly. **I do. Every word 
of it." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

What came of an evening stroll. A phase of New York life ; in which 
is revealed a girl's heroic struggle, and final fall. 

ON the following day, the sun was high in the heavens 
before Mr. Pingleton pronounced himself ready. As 
Mr. Beggs had not yet put in an appearance, I asked if we 
were not to wait for him. Mr. Pingleton said no ; that 
Mr. Beggs was feeling very tired and sore, and preferred to 
remain and rest. 

" I am not in good condition myself," said Mn Pingleton, 
contracting the muscles of his face, which gave it a dis- 
agreeable expression. " It was near to daylight before I 
could get asleep." 

Ike hinted that the exertions of the previous day had been 
too much for Mr. Pingleton's endurance, also ; but he shook 
his head, and said the trouble was mental, not physical. 

" I hope you arn't in love, sir ? " said Ike. 

Mr. Pingleton was shocked at such familiarity. He did 
not condescend to give a reply ; but attempted to look Ike 
down. 

But Ike couldn't be looked down. The only effect was to 
draw the remark from him, that "No man can be happy who 
is in love. That is my experience." 

Mr. Pingleton hemmed. Then, without noticing Ike*s 
observation, he said that an affront had been offered 
him the night previous. " It was so pleasant outdoors," said 
he, " that though the hour was late, I was tempted to take a 
stroll by myself on one of the side streets. While walking 
along, at peace with the world and myself, and indulging in 
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pleasant fancies, I was suddenly hailed from an upper win- 
dow in one of the houses, and a dogmatic 'cuss, poking his 
head out, shouted, ' Hey, there, man ! Ring up the Doctor 
across the way ! ' His supercilious tone made me at first 
refuse to do it ; but, thinking it a pressing case, I mounted 
the stoop, and was about to -pull the bell, when he cried, 
— he did — yes, he did — and as loud as he could — he cried, 
^ And tell the Doctor my dog is sick ! ' " 

I thought Mr. Pingleton would choke with rage before he 
delivered himself of the man's words. He was like a sur- 
charged boiler — hissing, sputtering, and rumbling — till the 
safety-valve of speech relieved him. Then he took to pac- 
ing the floor. 

" You should have told him to give it a little whiskey," 
said Ike. " Nothing like it in such cases." 

" Should have told him to go to Hades ! " replied Mr. 
Pingleton. 

** Couldn't beat the whiskey." 

" I beg of you Ike, don't say another word," exclaimed 
Mr. Pingleton. " I am boiling now, and what you say only 
aggravates me." 

" All right, sir. I was merely giving you a little profes- 
sional advice. But if you don't want it, why, I'll keep 
mum." 

Mr. Pingleton soon cooled down, and admitted that it was 
foolish of him to act so wildly. But he was a sentient being, 
and not made of adamant. 

As he pulled out his handkerchief from his pocket to wipe 
the perspiration from his face, a card dropped on the floor. 

When Ike handed it to him, he said, ** Oh, yes. I quite 
forgot. It is a memorandum I made last night. A little 
boy asked me for alms, and I gave him some change. His 
pale, intelligent face, and his sad story, touched me ; but to 
make sure there was no deception, I took his address ; and 
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if I find them worthy people, will do what I can toward aid- 
ing them." 

Mr. Pingleton then read the address from the card. 

" Pretty tough quarters,*' said Ike. 

" It makes no difference," said Mr. Pingleton. " I must 
satisfy myself. Besides, I shall get an idea of the life the 
poor of New York City lead." 

Without further ado, we started for the place, and found 
the locality to be one of the hardest in the city. The streets 
reeked with filth, and the buildings were mere wrecks. The 
rough, savage men whom we met, glared at us for intruding 
on their ground. Bloated, slovenly-looking women were 
gathered at the entrances to the houses, engaged in idle 
gossip, instead of attending to their household duties ; and 
as we passed, they mocked us. While hanging on our heels 
was a crowd of boys and girls, with dirty faces and ragged 
clothes, who hooted. 

We had some difficulty in finding the number, and still 
more in ascertaining whether the family whom we sought 
lived in the house. No one knew of them. At last we were 
referred to the woman who looked after the tenants for the 
landlord. Her duty is to keep some order among them, and 
collect the rents ; and who must, in order to be successful, 
have a tongue like a razor, and a fist like a pugilist. 

She lived at the head of the stairs, one flight up, and in 
going through the hall it was so dark that we were obliged 
to grope our way. 

" My gracious, Ike,'" whispered Mr. Pingleton, taking his 
hand, ** I'm all a-tremble. This is really terrible." 

" There's no danger," said Ike, " if you hold your tongue, 
and see nothing ; at least during the day. When night 
comes on, though, and they get drinking, then look out. 
They're worse than mad dogs at such times." Ike was cau- 
tious enough to speak this in a very faint voice. 
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A corpulent woman, with a brutal, masculine face an- 
swered Mr. Pingleton's knock on the door. Her manner 
was forbidding, but he hoped to propitiate her with gentle 
words and sweet speech. So, with suavity, he said : 

*' My good woman, would you be so kind as to inform me 
whether — whether," he was becoming nervous under her 
continued frown, " whether there is a family living here — 
here — of the -a — the-a — name of — of — my gracious IVe for- 
got the name ; but I have the card in my pocket. It is " 

** It is what ! " said the woman, in a voice that made Mr. 
Pingleton start. 

" Hildebrande ! " said Ike. 

** That's the name," said Mr. Pingleton, who had been 
fumbling through his pockets for the card. 

** Yes ! " the woman replied ; " And a stuck-up thing 

she is. If she's too good for her neighbors, why did she 
ever come here ? You'll find them on the fifth floor, 
the last door back, on the right hand side." 

And without further ceremony she slammed the door in 
their faces. 

" That woman is a termagent," said Mr. Pingleton ; "and 
I pity any modest creature who maybe under her dominion." 

** Hush !" said Ike. "If you get her started, you'll go 
out of here like the under dog in a fight." 

" I suppose I would," said Mr. Pingleton ; " but I had to 
say something, or bust." 

Ascending the stairs was laborious work; and the clatter 
we made, together with that of the children who followed 
us, caused every door on the way to be opened, and innu- 
merable heads to appear. 

" Whew ! " exclaimed Mr. Pingleton, when he had at 
length reached the top. "Whew! I am completely ex- 
hausted. How close it is, here !" Then he mopped his 
face, and rapped on the door. 
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It was opened by the same little fellow who had solicited 
charity from Mr. Pingleton ; and in response to that gentle- 
man's inquiry as to whether his mother was at home, he 
timidly said, "Yes, sir." And we entered. 

The home of the family consisted of one small room, 
which was almost destitute of furniture. There was a stove, 
a table, two chairs, and piled up in a corner, a matress. In 
one of the chairs, which stood by an open window, sat a 
woman, with refined, delicate features ; her face was sunken^ 
and deeply and thickly wrinkled ; her hair was gray, and 
fell loosely down, over the faded gown she wore ; — she 
appeared to me the personification of grief and want. She 
took no notice of our presence ; but looked out of the win- 
dow in a vacant way, while she mechanically rocked a crib 
that was at her feet, and in which lay a skeleton of a child. 
The little one moaned constantly, and the "Creak ! Creak !" 
of the crib, as it moved from side to side, sounded like the 
audible parting of the child's soul from its body. 

" Mamma," said the little fellow, " this is the gentleman 
who gave me the money last night." 

The mother turned her head, and said, " I thank you, sir, 
from my heart." 

" It is nothing, madam," said Mr. Pingleton, kindly. Then 
he told her he had come to make sure they were really in 
need of help ; and he was now convinced. He said he was 
prompted to do thi.s, because there was so much deception 
practiced, and a great deal of charity thereby wasted. 

Then he entered into a conversation with the woman 
about her position, and learned something of her misfor- 
tunes. 

It appeared that her husband had for a number of years 
held a good position ; but he contracted the vice of drink- 
ing to excess, which in time led to his dismissal. Then, 
through lack of work, and abundance of whiskey, he 
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was unable to provide for the family as he had formerly, 
and in order to reduce their expenses they removed to poorer 
quarters ; then a short time after they dropped another peg^, 
and their daughter, whom they had educated at a boarding 
school, was obliged to go out to work. 

The husband's debauches became more frequent, and the 
united efforts of mother and daughter were needed to make 
ends meet ; then the mother gave birth to a child, and the 
whole strain was left on the daughter. The girl bore her 
burden bravely ; but suffered much. When she returned 
from her daily labor, she had the house work to do, and 
each night she went to bed exhausted ; she had no com- 
panions, no amusements; and this at an age when life should 
be brightest, and existence a pleasure. Still, poor girl, she 
would fling her arms about her mother's neck, and say, *' I 
could bear it all, if father would only stop drinking. It is 
that which degrades us. and keeps us down. I am sure, if 
he would only do right, we would rise again." 

She prayed and entreated him to reform ; but he would 
not listen ; he felt injured when the subject was broached, 
and pretended he could not see anything wrong in his ac- 
tions — it was ill-luck. When a man gets that low, there is 
small hope for his reformation. 

One night the daughter came home, looking unusually 
pale and troubled. As she did the home work, she tried to 
sing ; but her voice failed her. Her mother noticed it, and 
spoke of it ; the girl said it was nothing— a slight cold — and 
kissed her. It is probable the mother would have questioned 
her more closely, had not the husband interrupted her by 
staggering into the room, and requiring all her efforts to 
humor him. The next morning, before the girl left for her 
work, she kissed her mother and little brothers good-bye, 
and wept. Her mother bade her be of good cheer, for 
surely God would soon answer their prayers. 
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And she said she would. 

That night, however, she did not return at her usual hour. 
The mother wondered what it could possibly be that de- 
tained her. Such a thing had never before happened. Was 
her girl hurt ? Or did she fall sick by the way ? 

Slowly the hours passed one by one, and there in agony 
sat the mother, still waiting for her daughter's return. The 
daylight came, and the sun rose m the east, and glided on 
its way till it sank in the west, and then the postman's call 
startled the mother, and a letter was handed her. It was 
in the handwriting of the daughter, and, ©agar to know its 
contents, the mother hastily opened it. One glance sufficed; 
then she dropped in a faint. 

This letter she showed us. It said that at the place where the 
girl had worked, she had made the acquaintance of a friend 
of her employer, and that this man had paid attention to her. 
She had looked coldly on his advances at first, for she had 
thought they were not honesty and had told him so ; but he 
had professed great love, and said he was rich, and that if 
she would only consent to live with him, she should have 
every comfort that money could procure ; he had even ad- 
mitted that he was already married, but that his wife was 
hopelessly insane ; from her he would get a divorce, and 
then legally marry the girl. At this she had wept, and told 
him for God's sake to not tempt her, for she had been taught 
to live a Christian life, and poverty with virtue were worth 
more to her a thousand times than the greatest riches with- 
out virtue. 

But the tempter knew his power, and waited till he caught 
her in a moment when she was weak. She was thinking of 
her sad home, of the poor household that was sinking lower 
and lower ; of the suffering mother and the dear children ; 
and of him who might relieve them all, if he only would try, 
but who instead brought shame and misery upon them. She 
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shuddered at ihc picture that the future presented, and 
turned to that which the man drew ; it was the opposite of 
the other, and promised happiness to all ; then why suffer 
longer ? So argued, so pleaded, the man — and she fell ! 

Such was the explanation of the girl's absence. She closed 
her letter in the following words : 

And now, dear mother, I know you will think I have done wrong ; but 
do not curse me! For God's sake, do not ! But pray for me ! Pray for me 
each night and morning, and teach the little ones to pray for me, also. 
O mother, don't think it a sin that their pure lips should lisp my name ! 
But when you put them to bed at evening, ask them to say, God bless our 
Jennie, wherever she may be. And tell him^ that if he had been true to 
his duty as a husband and father, his daughter would never have brought 
disgrace on him. Oh, may this be a lesson to him, and open his eyes, 
and lead him to mend his ways For can he look to Heaven and say he 
is innocent ? No ! The sin, too, shall fall on his head, as well as on mine. 

But, O mother, you must not think of me as the erring girl ; rather as 
one who is absent for a short time, and will soon return. But — but if I 
should never come back — which I never will unless acknowledged by the 
world as his wife — Oh, let your memory of me stop at that sweet time 
when I used to sit at ycur feet, and you called me your little darling. 

For a signature, there were the marks of tears, and a part 
of the letter J ; she had, evidently, started to sign her name 
but was overcome with a sense of guilt, and lost the courage 
to do it. 

When Mr. Pingkton had finished reading the letter, he 
was much agitated ; but endeavored to conceal it by a series 
of hems. Then he handed the letter back to the mother, 
and sighed. 

As she received it, she said, wearily, ** You are the first 
persons, to whom I have shown written evidence of my 
daughter's sin. It is poverty alone, that makes me do it, 
now." 

"There is still ground for the hope that she will yet be 
placed rightly before the world," said Mr. Pingleton. - 
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The mother slowly shook her head, and said : ** When I 
received this, something toJd me her doom was sealed, and 
that I should never see her face again. I have heard from 
her since, in the shape of money, sent by mail ; but I have 
never used it, nor never shall Sooner death by starvation !" 
She clutched the sides of the chair, as she spoke, and stared 
fixedly before her. 

" Did not your husband make some effort toward reform- 
ing after he read that letter ? " Mr. Pingleton gently asked. 

"Yes. He was filled with remorse ; and for a time lived 
better, and we prospered ; so that I began to hope that our 
Jennie would yet come back, and all would be happy ; but 
he fell again, and down ! down we sank, till he brought me 
and my children to this hole to die ! About a week since he 
deserted us ; I know not where he is now." 

A stop was put to further conversation by the entrance of 
Ike and the grocer's boy, who were loaded down with 
eatables. 

''Here we are, sir," said Ike, " with rations enough to hold 
out a week's siege," 

" That's good," said Mr. Pingleton. " Now the difficulty 
arises, however, who will do the cooking." 

" No difficulty at all, sir ; for I'll do it," said Ike. " It's 
just in my line. I was once a cook on a schooner, and can 
turn you out anything from a slap--jack to a stuffed turkey." 

Ike then, with the assistance of the little fellow, began 
preparing a meal, while Mr. Pingleton directed his attention 
to the Doctor, who was come. 

The latter proved to be one of those bright men, who 
laugh people out of their sickness. " Cheer up, my good 
woman !" said he. " It's a long lane that has no turning ; 
and the turn has now come to the lane that you have been 
padding. Tut, tut !" he interrupted when she said it was 
too late. " Tut, tut ! You must be hopeful.'' 
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Then he gave her some medicine for herself and the 
child ; and calling the little fellow a good, smart boy, patted 
him on the head, and impressed him to see that the medi- 
cine was regularly administered. Then he and Mr. Pingle- 
ton retired to the hallway, and held a conversation about 
doing something further toward aiding the family, and also. 
in truth, to get some air, for it was stifling in the room. 

They returned in time to hear Ike declare the meal was 
ready. And it was found that he had cooked the different 
articles to a turn ; there was a fine, juicy steak, sliced 
potatoes, chopped onions, and fresh bread, and creamy 
butter, and to wash it all down, a pot of coffee, the aroma 
of which was grateful to the senses. And though the sun- 
shine of the earth never entered the room, the sunshine of 
kindness and charity was now there — radiant, and glorious, 
and beautiful. 

The kind attentions of the Doctor and Mr. Pingleton dis- 
pelled some of the gloom from the woman's mind, and 
rendered her in a degree more cheerful ; while Ike's sly 
jokes kept the little fellow laughing so that he could only 
now and then catch time to eat a bite. 

Mr. Pingleton contemplated the result of his efforts with 
much pleasure, and he confessed to the Doctor it was the 
happiest moment of his life. 

The Doctor answered it also gave him joy. 

" And as for me," said Ike, " I feel way up in G." By 
which he meant extremely happy. 
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CHAPTEJR IX. 

Mr. Pingleton learns something of the power of ** influence" in the 
City of New York. 

A PRIVATE conference between Mr. Pingleton and the 
Doctor, disclosed the fact that the latter was of the 
opinion the child was past recovery ; the mother's case was 
not quite so hopeless ; her weakness could be got over with 
nourishing food, but a trouble of the heart was apt to take 
her away at any moment. " Still," said the Doctor, ** I shall 
do all I can ; because a thing seems impossible, is no reason 
that we should not try." 

Then he advised Mr. Pingleton to get the mother artd 
the baby in one of the hospitals, so that they should have 
regular attendance. 

Mr. Pingleton answered he would set about doing so im- 
mediately ; and also told the Doclpr to do his best in the 
meantime for the poor family, and that he would pay the 
bill. The Doctor again assured him he would do all in his 
power, and jumping in his carriage, drove off. 

**Now Ike," said Mr. Pingleton, "we must go to one of 
the city hospitals, and inform them of this case." 

" Yes," said Ike ; " and when we get there, they'll invite 
us in, and listen to our story, and beg you to bring them 
along — the poor dears. It'll be strange if they don't cry for 
joy at receiving more inmates." 

Mr. Pingleton was puzzled at Ike's meaning, for his words 
were at variance with his tone and manner. He studied his 
face, and said, ** You don't think there will be any trouble 
in getting them in, do you ?" 
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" Oh, no ! " said Ike, shrugging his shoulders, and lifting 
his brows. Then he added, ** Provided ! " 

" Provided what ? " asked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Provided you have the influence." 

"What?** exclaimed Mr. Pingleton. "You don't mean 
to say it is necessary for th^ sick to have influence in order 
to get into the* hospitals ?" 

** That's my remark ; it's not quite so hard when you 
pay." 

" But here every day contributions are solicited for the 
hospitals ; who are benefited by this ? " 

" The poor who have influence." 

" Impossible ! They cannot draw the line at that. I 
refuse to believe it. So let us start." 

" All right, Gov'ner, I'm with you," said Ike, bowing and 
waving his hand ; " but if you take my advice, you'll wait 
till I go down and get the Alderman from my ward to put 
in a word. Still, you're the boss, and off we go." 

At the first hospital that we called, Mr. Pingleton was 
received very politely. The officials politely listened to 
his story ; politely conferred apart ; politely- returned, and 
politely informed him it was impossible to receive the won\an 
in that hospital ; they were very sorry — very sorry indeed — 
but the place was already over-crowded ; try one of the 
others, and they very politely gave us the address of several; 
of course this was of no use to us, as Ike and I knew their 
locations, but it showed such a kind, charitable feeling, and 
was so thoughtful of them, that we could not but appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Pingleton started for another one, with hopes a little 
diminished ; but when he was also in that case unsuccessful 
he weakened considerably. His stubborn determination, 
however, upheld him in his purpose, and it was not till he 
had met with a like result from two more places that he gave 
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in entirely. They had each expressed a sympathy with the 
poor family, and were willing to take them, — but. 

" It is a revelation to me, and a sad disappointment," said 
Mr. Pingleton. 

*'It has been to many a poor soul," said Ike, " I had my 
eyes opened about a year ago. The old 'mother of one of 
the fellows I used to travel with, was struck down with pa- 
ralysis, and made helpless. He couldn't attend her himself, 
and he couldn't afford to pay a woman to do it. The neigh- 
bors did all in their power, but their time and means were 
limited. So, this here young fellow was a-puzzling himself 
what to do, when I advised him to get her in one of the 
hospitals ; and he wondered he had never thought of that 
himself. We then went to the nearest one and explained 
things, and they said they only attended to accidents ; then 
we called on another one, and they said if she had a con- 
tagious disease they might take her, but under the circum- 
stances they could not ; the third one said we ought to send 
her to the old lady's home ; and the rest of them also had 
their excuses. 

"The poor fellow was tired fi^n his tramp, and com- 
pletely discouraged ; so we set down on a stoop and rested. 
He said he didn't know what to do now ; he was alone in 
the world with his helpless mother, and there was no one 
upon whom he could call for aid. I pitied him and told 
him I would do what I could ; but of course that wasn't 
much, for I had to rake and scrape to keep myself alive. 
When we got home, though, and I told the fellows about our 
trouble, they went to work and collected some money for 
my pal, so that he got his mother in one of the pay hos- 
pitals ; they got up a benefit entertainment for him, too, 
and handed over a nice, neat sum." 

" It was noble of them to do this," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes, it was ; but it's a reg'lar thing with them. I hap- 
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pened to speak of it to a rich lady customer of mine, and 
she said she could have got the old lady in one of the hos- 
pitals, and it wouldn*t have cost any of us a cent ; and then 
I learned about the influence business. She was fixing things 
to have the old lady removed to one of the best hospitals, 
when the old lady died.'* 

" Well, well," said Mr. Pingleton. ** I thought the poor 
and the sick of New York were pretty well cared for, but it 
seems there is room for improvement." 

" Indeed there is. The poor who have influence or no 
sensitiveness are all right ; but people like this Mrs. Hilde- 
brande suffer dreadfully. It is hard to reach the deserving 
poor, but it can be done by giving them work, so that their 
respectability shall not suffer ; for though a worthy person 
may have too much pride to ask for charity, he cannot be 
above applying for employment. In this child's humble 
opinion, alms-giving encourages laziness and loss of self- 
respect." 

" So it does," said Mr. Pingleton, thoughtfully, and strok- 
ing his beard. ** So it does. But about the matter we have 
in hand, Ike, what wouldlyou now advise ?" 

" Well, sir, when I couldn't catch a dog by making a rush 
for him, Vd try strategy." 

" You mean, then, I should get the necessary influence, 
before doing anything further ? " 

** That's me. And as the day is pretty well gone, and you 
look tired, why I should say, go back to the hotel and rest. 
Then this evening, see that *ere Wall street friend of yours, 
and get him interested." 

" I think myself that is the wisest plan," said Mr. Pingle- 
ton. 

*' And it won't hurt for me to see the Alderman, too." 

"Very well," said Mr. Pingleton, hailing a car ; " it is so 
settled." 
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As we boarded the car, Ike said to Mr. Pingleton, "If you 
had been of this mind at first, what a lot of shoe leather 
would have been saved." 

** That is true, Ike ; but you must remember, one of the 
purposes of my present tour is to get ocular demonstration 
of things. You made an assertion, and though I did not 
doubt your word, I wished to satisfy myself." 

" And are you satisfied ?" 

" Perfectly." 

" Then so am I," said Ike. And he lay back in his seat 
and devoted his attention to a pretty girl opposite him. 
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' CHAPTER X. 

Speaks of Dilling^ham ; but is devoted chiefly to An evening at the home 
of a New York Alderman. 

THAT evening, as luck would have it, Ben called upon 
Mr, Pingleton as he was about to dine, and he invited 
Ben to join him. 

Mr. Pingleton made no mention of his experiences till 
after dinner, and they were seated in the reading room. 
Then he recited the events of the day, including an account 
of his unsuccessful attempt to get the woman and child in 
one of the hospitals, and ended with requesting Ben to aid 
him. Ben answered he certainly would, and nervously 
jumping up, declared that if Mr.. Pingleton would accom- 
pany him, he would instantly go over to the Hoffman House, 
and see some of the brokers, a couple of whom were offi- 
cers of one of the institutions. Mr. Pingleton gladly ac- 
quiesced, and Ben and he retired that he might make some 
changes of clothing. 

"By the way," said Mr. Pingleton, "how is Dillingham 
getting along ? " 

"Immensely," replied Ben, sitting back in a chair, and 
placing his feet on a table. 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Pingleton, slipping on 
a vest. 

" I tell you, Dillingham is a tip-top fellow. He's not so 
cracked, either, as they think." 

" No ? " 

" No ! Did I tell you I've hired him as my clerk ? " 

" I don't remember it." 
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" Well, I have ; and, by gum, it's the best stroke I ever 
made in my life," said Ben, hitting his hands, by way of 
emphasis. 

'* It is, eh ? " said Mr. Pingleton, looking at himself in the 
glass. 

"Yes, sir ! From that moment, I've been making money." 

** Then he is good-luck ? " 

"It isn't luck, now, by jingo. It's brains ! Why I never 
saw the like ! Dillingham's calculations of the market are 
wonderful ! " 

"You don't tell me?" 

" Well I do," said Ben, lighting a cigarette. "And what's 
more, if I keep on it \\fon't be long before Ben Losing will 
be ranked among the nabobs of New York." 

" Well, for my part, Ben, I wish you all the success in the 
world ; but I wouldn't lead such a life as those in the street 
do, for all the wealth in the land." 

" Your experience, then, the other day, was enough for 
you ? " said Ben, laughing. 

Mr. Pingleton colored at this allusion to his visit to the 
"bucket shop," but made no answer to it. He said, instead, 
" Have you done anything toward bringing that wretch, 
Lockman, to justice ? " 

" Very little," said Ben. " But we'll corner him yet." 

" I earnestly hope you will. Do you know I have such an 
antipathy to the man, that I associate him in my mind with 
the destruction of the poor girl I told you of." 

" I shouldn't be surprised. That fellow would stoop to 
any villainy," said Ben, knocking the ashes from his ciga- 
rette, and rising. "Are you ready ? " 

"I am," replied Mr. Pingleton, taking a final look at him- 
self in the glass, and giving a finishing stroke of his beard. 

They then descended, and were about to leave the hotel, 
when they met Ike. 
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" Well, sir," said Ike. 

" I am going," said Mr. Pingleton, " with my friend Ben, 
here, to get the influence we want. As there will be no 
need of your attendance, Ike, you may go to the Alderman, 
and do what you can, in the same direction." 

" All right, sir," said Ike, and giving a salute with his 
hand. " All right ; but take care of yourself, Gov'ner." 

" 1*11 try," said Mr. Pingleton, and taking the arm of Ben, 
the two departed. 

Ike watched them till they were out of sight, and then 
saying, " What a giddy old rogue the Gov'ner is," he jumped 
on a car, and rode down town. 

The Alderman lived in a tenement house district, and 
when Ike reached it, he found the street alive with people, 
from the toddling child to the shuffling grandparent. The 
older ones were gathered in groups, and indulged in conver- 
sation ; the young men and young women courted; while the 
little ones played games. Near the Alderman's house, 
which was a tenement, but of the better kind, a truck stood, 
and upon it sat a burly young man, with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up, who was playing an accordeon, and to the music 
of which several couples were dancing on the sidewalk. 
Directly in front of the house, a number of children had 
formed a circle by catching hands, and as they went round 
they sang a song about : 

Green gravel, green gravel, 
How green the g^ass g^ows. 

When Ike had reached the Alderman's apartments, he 
went to the door of the front room, or parlor, and knocked. 
It was answered by a buxom woman, with a pleasant face, 
and the moment she caught sight of Ike, she exclaimed, 
** Ah, then, is it yourself, Ike ?" 

" Well, Mrs. Fleming, it's myself ; but whether it's Ike, I'll 
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never tell )^ou/' he answered, walking into the room. "But 
excuse me for intruding ; I see you have company." 

•* No excuses, Ike,** said the Alderman, himself coming 
forward, and heartily shaking Ike*s hand. "You're welcome 
to Fleming's house, my son, even if the President himseK 
was here." 

" Thank you," said Ike, taking a chair. 

The company consisted of two ladies, pretty well ad- 
vanced in years, who had been girl companions of the Al- 
derman's wife in the old country. There was also present 
the Alderman's daughter. Miss Kitty Ann, a comely young 
woman, about eighteen years old. When Ike looked toward 
her, she pouted her lips, and gave a saucy little toss of her 
head. 

" Ah, but you're getting to be a fine young man," said 
Mrs. Fleming, admiring Ike. 

" Indeed he is," said the Alderman. " And, faith, we'll 
have to keep an eye on Kitty Ann ; or, begorry, she'll be 
falling in love with him, and the ward will be treated to an 
elopement." 

At this all laughed, with the exception of Miss Kitty Ann. 
She blushed and said, " Oh, pa !" which was the signal for 
renewed laughter. 

" Well, now, for myself, I think Kitty Ann might go fur- 
ther and fare worse," said Mrs. Fleming. 

** Indeed she might," said the Alderman. 

" I'm sure of it," said Ike. 

And his remark was received with unbounded delight. 
The Alderman roared till his sides ached, and the women 
screamed with excessive laughter. 

When the Alderman recovered himself, he said, "Ah, 
Ike, you're a caution. But say, wife, this is a hot night, and 
I'm as dry as a fish. Couldn't you give us something to wet 
our whistle ?" 
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She replied that she could, and retired to the kitchen. 

The Alderman then entered into a conversation with Ike 
about politics and ** the boys," and, the opportunity occur- 
ring, Ike introduced the object of his visit. The Alderman 
willingly consented to give his aid, and said he wished all 
the causes he was asked to help, were so good. "An Alder- 
man, Ike, has to do many nasty things ; but when a worthy 
case comes along, and I am able to do anything for it, it 
gives me joy." 

** Aldermen get abused enough," said Ike. 

" Yes ; and if I were to consult my comfort, I'd resign 
to-morrow. But ambition, Ike, has got a-hold of me ; and 
that, faith, acts the same with poor Fleming, as it did with 
Caesar or Napoleon." 

" For my part, Mr. Fleming, I think the ward should be 
proud of you. I believe the next election will prove it is." 

" Well," said the Alderman, " I do my best, and a man 
can do little more. I was a poor man myself, and I know 
what it is ; and I try to look out for the interests of the 
poor. I landed in this country a boy, with scarcely a farthing 
in my pocket. To-day I own four houses, all of them hon- 
estly earned ; and Tm an Alderman, besides. It's no fool 
who could do that." 

" No indeed," answered Ike. 

The Alderman's wife now returned with a tray, laden with 
glasses of beer. When all were provided with a glass, the 
Alderman arose, and said, " Here's health and happiness to 
ye all." 

" And another term for Alderman Fleming," said Ike. 

The two ladies cried " Here, here ! " and the Alderman's 
wife and daughter laughed, while he himself said, " Thank 
ye." 

And then the toasts were drank. 

" Now, Kitty Ann," said the Alderman's wife, who was 
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desirous of showing off her daughter's accomplishments, 
" Give us some music." 

" Oh, ma," said Kitty Ann, looking coyly toward Ike. 

" Come," said the Alderman, *' No hemming or hawing ; 
sure that takes away half of the pleasure of the thing." 

After some further persuasion from her mother and the 
two ladies. Miss Kitty Ann went to the piano, and turned 
over some music, and declared she didn't know what to 
play. 

" Give us one of your Irish airs," said her mother. 

The two ladies exclaimed, " Oh, do ! " And the dulcet 
strains of the " Lakes of Killarney," were sent floating on 
the evening breeze. 

The two ladies were in raptures during its performance, 
and insisted on a repetition ; which was given. 

When Kitty Ann at length turned round and faced the 
company, Mrs. Fleming impressed Ike with the fact that 
her daughter had been under the tuition of the best/r^fes- 
sors in the country. 

" With names that the divil himself couldn't pronounce," 
added the Alderman. 

" Now, Kitty Ann," said the mother, turning to the daugh- 
ter, " play one of your Scotch airs." 

The young lady promptly complied with the request, and 
rattled off " The Blue Bells of Scotland," 

"Well, now ! " said one of the ladies, at the conclusion of 
the piece. " Little did I think, when I used to play with 
Bridget McCarthy, making mud pies in dear old Ireland, 
that I would live to sit in her house in America, and listen 
to her daughter playing the pyanny." 

" No, indeed ! " said the other, who spoke with a drawl. 
"Nor did I dream she'd be the wife of an Alderman." 

" It all comes, my friends, of living in this glorious, free 
America," said the Alderman, rising to his feet, and gesticu- 
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lating. " It is the result of living in a land where the rights 
of men are equal ! Where brains rule, and not birth ! And 
here Irishmen show the stuff they're made of. They occupy 
the highest offices of the government ; their names lead in 
the list of heroes of the war ; they are foremost in the paths 
of art, of science, and of letters ; in short, wherever there is 
a position that is great and noble, there will you find an 
Irishman ! ** 

During the delivery of the Alderman's speech the two 
ladies sat spell-bound, and looked with wide eyes at him. 
Their admiration bordered onto awe ; and at the finish of 
his remarks, they clapped vigorously, and cried, **Well 
done, Mr. Fleming ! Well done I " Ike also manifested 
pleasure, for two reasons : He laughed at the effect of the 
Alderman's words on the two ladies ; and he also laughed 
at the Alderman's weakness for speech-making, which in- 
variably consisted of the above, no matter what the occa- 
sion. This speech had been written for him by a newspaper 
reporter, at the outset of the Alderman's career as an office- 
seeker, and Ike had heard it so often that he, also, knew it 
by heart. 

As for the Alderman himself, he was no less pleased, and 
taking a position in the centre of the room, he dramatically 
added, " And, my friends, if Englishmen govern Ireland, 
begorry Irishmen govern America 1 " 

"Hurrah ! " exclaimed one of the two ladies. 

" Eddie, Eddie, Eddie ! " cried Ike. 

" Daniel O'Connell himself couldn't do better," said the 
lady, with the drawl. 

Then there was a good laugh all round, and another wet- 
ting of the whistle, which was followed by the song, " Deaf 
Little Shamrock," rendered by Miss Kitty Ann. 

One of the two ladies was next called on for a song, but 
neither seemed inclined to give it. 
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"Come, Helen," said the Alderman's wife, to the lady 
with the drawl. " You were a fine singer at home.** 

'/Indeed I was,*' replied Helen. "And few girls could 
sing better, if I do say it myself." 

" That's true for you," said the Alderman's wife. 

"But my voice is wake, now. Besides, I scarcely re- 
member any of the songs.** 

" Oh, that'll do," said the Alderman. "You can't get out 
of it that way." 

" No, no ! " said the wife. 

" She will ! " cried Ike. 

And they all laughed. 

With more urging, Helen at last agreed, and tried to re- 
collect a song. 

There was a short silence, and then in a nasal, drawling 
tone, she attempted to sing a hunting song, in which the 
buffalo was the object of the chase. She, however, could 
get no further than : 

We'll hunt the buffalo-0-0, 

We'll hunt the buffalo. 

Here Helen's memory of the words ceased. There was an- 
other period of silence. The company looked as mournful 
as though they were at a funeral, and Helen's face was red 
from embarassment. 

" It's no use," exclaimed Helen at length. 

" It was very good — what we heard of it," said the Alder- 
man. 

" Yes," drawled Helen ; " it was a great favorite of mine 
when I was a girl ; but I can't think of the words, now." 

" Try again," said the Alderman's wife. 

" It's no use," Helen replied, shaking her head. 

" Oh, do,** coaxingly said the other lady. 
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** Well, I will," said Helen. ** But let me see. 

We'll hunt the buffalo-o-o. 

We'll hunt the bufifalo. 
Oh, well wander through the forests, 

And well hunt the buffalo. 

" Good ! Good ! " exclaimed the Alderman, clapping his 
hands. 

" That's only a part of it," said Helen. 

" Then give us the rest," said the Alderman, 

" But I can't remember the words distinctly. Let me 
see." 

Puckering her brows, and fixing her eyes on the carpet at 
her feet, as though she expected to find the words there, 
Helen again, after a little time, sang : 

We'll hunt the buffalo-o-o, 

We'll hunt the buffalo. 
Oh, we'll wander through the forest. 

And we'll hunt the buffalo. 
We'll hunt the buffalo-o-o, 

As well as being unable to recall more of the song, Helen 
failed to catch some high notes, and she broke off, saying 
" It's no use." 

By this time they were all of the same opinion. 

" It must have been a great song in those days," remarked 
Ike, a twinkle in his eye. 

" Indeed it was," said Helen. " It was the very first song 
I learned in America. My husband, poor man that's dead, 
peace be to him, was forever getting me to sing it." 

If Ike had given voice to his thoughts he would have said, 
" I suppose that's what killed hini." 
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**It is Strange that I can't remember it,** Helen continued. 
" There's something about the Ohio in it, but I don't know 
just what." 

The Alderman, who had had quite enough of hunting 
the buffalo, said it was a pity. He sought relief by re- 
questing Ike to sing a song ; but he was too late. The lady 
with the drawl joyfully exclaimed she had the words now» 
and. Without any hesitancy, sang : 

On the banks of Ihe Ohio-o»^^ 

WeMl hunt the buffalo. 
We'll hunt the buffalo-o-o> 

We'll hunt the buffalo. 
Oh, we*ll wander through the forestS> 

And weMl hunt the buffalo. 

Now that the lady was started, and sang without difficulty, 
her singing was impressive and effective. Miss Kitty Ann 
rocked nervously on the piano stool ; the Alderman's wife 
looked in a grim way at the wall opposite her ; the Alder- 
man himself winked to Ike, who returned it, and was aching 
to ask if that buffalo w^s ever caught. The lady herself, 
unmindful of the feelings of those present, kept on with her 
song, till a knock came at the door. Then she stopped, and 
there was a sigh of relief. 

The Alderman answered the summons, and was met by a 
tough-looking person, who burst out : " Say, Alderman, a 
couple of de fellars has been nabbed, and dey want yer to 
keep dem out of de jug." 

The Alderman went out into the hall, and closing the 
door after him, held a short conversation with the person. 
He returned with a sour face. 

"What is it now ?" asked his wife. 

" Some of those drunken loafers down the street got in a 
fight, and were arrested." 
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"And they want you to get them out? " 

** Yes ; the divil take them. I wish they would ate each 
other up, like the Kilkenny cats, and not give trouble to de- 
center people. But I suppose I must go." 

He then put on his hat and coat, and was about to depart 
when Ike hinted that he also must leave. 

The Alderman, however, insisted that he should remain, 
and keep the ladies company ; and the wife also pressing 
him to stay, Jke consented. 

But the absence of the Alderman had a dampening effect, 
and the company frequently found themselves looking si- 
lently and uneasily atone another. The lady with the drawl, 
it is true, endeavored several times to give relief by attempt- 
ing to sing another verse of her song, but the words each 
time escaped from her. There was a temporary revival of 
spirit when Miss Kitty Ann played some American airs, but 
the moment the piano ceased, the conversation lagged, and 
fell flat, and painful silence again reigned. The evening's 
entertainment closed, though, with some eclat. It was, a 
bewildering performance on the piano, by Miss Kitty Ann, 
of " Home, Sweet Home," with all the varidr>tions. 

Ike was much pleased with this, and so remarked to Miss 
Kitty Ann, who, blushing, gracefully thanked him for the 
compliment he had paid her. Then they fell to talking about 
different things, and made themselves very agreeable to oAe 
another. When Ike bid the young lady " Good-Night," he 
boldly gave her hand a gentle squeeze ; and when it was 
returned, it caused him such extreme delight that he was 
beside himself. He walked back to the hotel, at a brisk, 
light pace, and in an ecstatic frame of mind. He shunned 
the cars for fear his blissful thoughts might be diverted 
from him, and even looked with suspicion on the gas lamps. 
He still felt the electric touch of Miss Kitty Ann's beauti- 
ful, velvety hand ; still saw her lovely, blushing face, her 
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laughing eyes, her rosy, kiss-tempting lips. " Oh my ! but 
she's a daisy !" he exclaimed, "And to be an Alderman's 
son-in-law wouldn't be so bad, either. No, sir. Ikey, my 
boy, look sharp, and who knows what'Il come, eh ? Ha, ha !" 
Then in his joy he doubled his speed, and strode along 
like one who is half-mad. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mr. Beggs disappears ,' and Mr. Rngleton believes he has been mur- 
dered, till Ike gives ocular proof that he fe still among the living. 

ALOUD knock at Ike's door in the morning disturbed 
his sleep, and he awoke with a start. He glanced about 
the room in a dazed way ; then laughed, and laid down 
again. 

He had been dreaming of hunting the buffalo, on the 
banks of the Ohio. Then he thought the buffalo turned 
round, and hunted him ; he ran for his dear life, but though 
he strained every muscle, and seemed to get over the ground 
with lightning speed, the animal gained on him rapidly, and 
it was not long before he could hear its loud breathing be- 
hind him. Closer and closer the animal drew, and as he 
was becoming weaker, it appeared that all was up with him, 
and he was in the most intense agony. There was still a 
chance, however. Not far distant was a wood, in which his 
companions were encamped, and if he could only hold out 
till he reached that, he would be safe. The thought of this 
spurred him to greater exertion, and he promised himself if 
he should escape this time he would never again hunt the 
buffalo, and he regretted that he could not explain this to 
the fiery beast that pursued him. 

Thank heaven ! At last he heard the voices of his com- 
panions, and help was at hand. But what was that 1 Could 
it be ? Alas, it was ! They had started a song, and as the 
buffaloes hot breath struck Ike's back and froze his blood, 
the woods echoed with the rousing melody of : 

We'll hunt the buflalo-o-o, 

We'll hunt the bufifalo. 
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Ike gave a faint cry of despair, and was about to fall to 
the ground, when the knock came to the door, and he 
awoke. 

"By gracious," said Ike, stretching himself, ** that buffalo 
was near sending me to the happy hunting grounds ; and 
I ain't sorry to wake and find myself comfortably nestled in 
this bed, in the glorious city of New York." 

Another knock at his door caused him to exclaim, " What's 
the matter, house on fire ? " 

" No ! " cried a voice from the outside. " But the gentle- 
man as is your master, wants you below immediately, if you 
please." 

" All right, bub. Tell him I'll be down in two shakes of 
a lamb's tail." 

Ike then hastily dressed himself, wondering all the time 
why Mr. Pingleton had sent for him. " I'll bet," said Ike 
to himself, " there's trouble ahead. Yes, sir ; that dream 
wasn't for nothing." 

When he went below, Ike found Mr. Pingleton in a great 
state of excitement, and the cause of it was the unexplain- 
able disappearance of Mr. Beggs. For, it seemed, that gen- 
tleman had not occupied his bed during the night ; had not 
eaten dinner at the hotel ; in fact, nothing had been seen of 
Mr. Beggs since the afternoon of the previous day, when he 
left the hotel for a walk. 

"Singular," said Mr. Pingleton. "Very singular. Per- 
haps he has been murdered, poor fellow." 

" Perhaps," said Ike ; " but it's my opinion he hasn't." 

" I feel very nervous a1)out him." 

" Rest easy, sir. I know these chaps. We'll hear some- 
thing of Mr. Beggs before the sun goes down. But have 
you had your breakfast ? " 

Mr. Pingleton answered in the affirmative, and told Ike 
to get his ; which order Ike was not slow in obeying. 
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In the meanwhile Mr. Pingleton was fretting himself about 
Mr. Beggs's fate, and impatiently waited for Ike's return ; 
and when he did put in an appearance, Mr. Pingleton urged 
him to prompt action. 

" That's all very well, sir," Ike replied ; "but you might 
run the legs off of yourself, and never get a clew as to 
Mr. Beggs's whereabouts. No, sir ; a little thought now, 
like in all the things of this here mixed-up world, will save 
us heaps of trouble and labor." 

" Then what shall we do ?" asked Mr. Pingleton, help- 
lessly. 

" Do ? Why — is there any friend of Mr. Beggs living in 
the city ?" 

" None that I know of, excepting Ben." 

" And as you were with him till a late hour, Mr. Beggs 
couldn't have staid there. So, the proper thing for us to do 
is to go to the nearest police station, and hear what they 
have to say." 

No information, however, could be gained of him at the 
police station ; and a general alarm was sent out, but with 
no immediate good result. 

This served to give strength to Mr. Pingleton's suspicion 
that Mr. Beggs had been murdered, and all of Ike's argu- 
ments to the contrary, could not alter his mind. He la- 
mented Mr. Beggs's death, and really believed he would 
never look upon his face again. 

" Well, now, sir," said Ike, " You'll excuse me, but with 
all respect to Mr. Beggs, I think he's too small game to be 
murdered. He's a nice, harmless gentleman, but I can't 
see why any one should waste a bullet on him." 

" Ike ! " exclaimed Mr. Pingleton with an offended man- 
ner. " You forget yourself, sir. Never again let me hear 
you speak slightingly of Mr. Beggs. He was a gentleman, 
sir ; every inch of him. And now that he is gone," Mr. Pin- 
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gleton's voice dropped to a sorrowful tone, " I shall miss 
him sadly. Poor Beggs." 

Were it not that Mr. Pingleton considered it unmanly, he 
would have wept. 

"I meant no offense, sir," replied Ike ; "but I don't like 
to see you take on so. Mr. Beggs hasn't been murdered, 
and if you'll come with me to the Police Court I'll prove it." 

Although Mr. Pingleton could see no ground for Ike's 
expectation of meeting Mr. Beggs at such a place, he yet 
consented to go, for he knew not what else to do. 

They arrived a little previous to the opening of the Court, 
and Mr. Pingleton studied the scene with curious eyes. The 
sidewalk in front of the Court building was dotted here and 
there with small groups of people, all engaged in serious 
conversation, but speaking in a low voice. In one group 
was a man, and his wife, and two children ; they had had a 
brawl with a neighbor on account of a fight between their 
respective children, and had carried the matter into Court, 
under the advice of a scamp of a lawyer, who was now stim- 
ulating their belligerent feelings by passionate and vindic- 
tive language. In another group was a man and a few 
friends ; he had been guilty of some trivial breach of the 
law, but in his ignorance trembled for fear of the conse- 
quences ; his friends endeaved to fortify him by speaking 
words of encouragement, but the good effect of what they 
said was counteracted by the long, mysterious face of his 
lawyer ; the fellow gravely shook his head, and said there 
was no use concealing it — the case was a very serious one, 
very serious, and every influence must be brought to bear. 
Then there were a brace of " shark " lawyers, who hang 
around the place, and catch whatever straggling morsel they 
can, at times satisfying themselves with a one dollar fee. 
This morning they had not yet caught anything, and were 
lolling against one of the pillars of the building. 
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When Mr. Pingleton entered the Court room he felt un- 
easy, and looked nervously about. Ike led him to within a 
couple of rows of the front, and there they seated them- 
selves. 

Outside the sun was shining brightly ; but in the Court 
room it was dull and gloomy, and the air was close and ill- 
smelling. There was a solemnity about the place that was 
awful ; officers in uniform went back and forth ; clerks and 
lawyers hurried in and out; there were whisperings on every 
hand ; and yet, despite it all, there was such a stillness that 
the crackle of papers broke sharply on the ear, and when 
a chair was moved, its scraping sound jarred the nerves, 
and made one start. 

Among the benches for the use of the public, one of which 
was that occupied by Mr. Pingleton and Ike, were people of 
various nationalities, and different conditions of life ; some 
were pale and timid and confused — they were the respect- 
able portion ; others were bold and swaggering — they were 
the low and vicious. 

A fat, gross negress dropped in the seat next to Mr. Pin- 
gleton. That gentleman was shocked, and looked severely 
at her ; but the negress remained in her position, and paid 
no heed to him. 

Mr. Pingleton moved nearer to Ike, and felt decidedly 
uncomfortable ; and when he looked closer at his surround- 
ings, he felt even worse, and wished himself far away. " No 
wonder," thought he, " Justice sometimes becomes sick and 
muddle-brained when she has such an abode." 

Presently the Court was opened, and the prisoners filed 
in. When Mr. Pingleton looked them over, he turned to 
Ike, and gasped, " My God, did you ever see such de- 
pravity ! " 

" Oh, that's regular," said Ike. " Every morning it's the 
same thing." 
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" Horrible ! " said Mr. Pingleton. " And look at that 
bloated, blear-eyed hag, who is wrapped in a bundle of rags. 
Is it not sickening ! Think of it, Ike, and in your mind trace 
her career : The innocent child ; the neat young woman ; 
the wife ; the mother ; the beast ! — nay, worse than beast, 
for there is not a thing on earth so low and despicable as 
that woman before us ! Oh, it makes me shudder to think 
that perhaps her son or her daughter may at this moment 
be battling for respectability and position." 

There were several other women prisoners, besides the 
one Mr. Pingleton spoke of, in the company of a score of 
men. Nearly all were equally degraded. The women were 
dirty, and slovenly, and ragged, and though they had the 
evidences of evil and vicious habits, they affected humility 
and the utmost shame. The men had unkempt hair, un- 
shaven faces, and soiled clothes. They were more indiffer- 
ent than the women, and were in complete subjection. They 
crowded together like animals in the cattle-yard, and it 
made one's blood boil to see them so bereft of manhood. 

The Judge dispatched their cases in short order. He 
called their names, read the charge, asked them what they 
had to say to it, and passed sentence in almost one breath, 
and the giving of a cursory glance at the accused. 

Mr. Pingleton's attention wes attracted to this,, and he re- 
marked to Ike, " It is said by one of the poets that the mills 
of the gods grind slowly; but it isn't true of the mills of this 
Court." 

Then there was a case of a darkey who was charged with 
slashing a colored brother with a razor, and in which, it ap- 
peared, the negress sitting next to Mr. Pingleton was inter- 
ested. The Judge gave more time to this case; he listened 
to the prisoner's story, cross-questioned him, and came to 
the conclusion the colored gentlemen would be the better 
for spending a time in prison ; whereupon the weighty 
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female next to Mr. Pingleton gave forth a sob, while a dud- 
ish darkey, whose face was covered with plaster, and who 
had been the victim of the slashing, joined some colored 
damsels in waiting, and made a triumphant exit. 

Mr. Pingleton watched the departure of the colored party, 
and was quite amused, so that he smiled. His face had not 
yet resumed its naturally thoughtful aspect, when the room 
echoed with the cry of ** Pingleton ! " 

Mr. Pingleton looked up in surprise, and scarcely believ- 
ing his own ears, turned to Ike, and gave him a questioning 
glance. 

" Just as I expected," said Ike. 

Mr. Pingleton was about to ask Ike what he was referring 
to, when ** Pingleton ! " was again called. 

Mr. Pingleton arose and addressing the Judge, said, "I 
beg your pardon." 

" Be seated ! " cried the Court officer. 

" But my name was called," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" It's the prisoner's," said the officer, surlily, pointing to a 
man who was standing before the Judge, and had his back 
to Mr. Pingleton. 

The latter gentleman felt vexed at the officer's manner, 
and might have made some indignant reply, had not the 
officer's remark rushed to his mind. What ! The name of 
Pingleton borne by one of the wretches whom he abhorred ! 
He sat down from astonishment. 

" Pingleton," said the Judge, addressing the prisoner, "the 
officer says you were drunk last night." 

The prisoner hung his head in shame, and mumbled some 
reply. 

" Umph ! " said the Judge. " And he says you made the 
street resonant with your song of, " He's a Jolly Good Fel- 
low." 

The prisoner made another indistinct reply. 
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" And," said the Judge, ** he also says you danced before 
a wooden figure in front of a cigar store ; that you next oc- 
cupied yourself with chasing a stray dog about the streets. 
Have you anything to say in denial of these charges ? " 

The prisoner remained silent. 

" Then ten dollars or ten days for Pingleton I " said the 
Judge. 

Ike's employer, boiling with rage, jumped to his feet, and 
exclaimed, " I protest, your Honor, I protest ! " 

The Court looked up in amazement 

"That man, the prisoner, is an impostor — there never was 
a Pingleton who " 

Mr. Pingleton hesitated, stammered, became dumb. The 
Judge was scowling at him, the officer was calling him to 
order, and every eye was on him. But Mr. Pingleton was 
oblivious of it all, and would have continued his remarks, 
had not the prisoner turned round and faced him. 

"Just as I expected," said Ike, softly. 

Mr. Pingleton heard Ike's remark, and it roused him from 
his stupefaction. His eyes blazing with anger he rushed 
forward toward the prisoner, and exclaimed, " You scoun- 
drel, why did you steal my good name ! " But when he saw 
the man cower so abjectly before him, his heart softened, 
and he sighed, — " Poor Beggs." 

Yes, it was Mr. Beggs. But how changed ! Instead of the 
proud, straight figure, there was now the humble and bent 
one ; instead of the prim, finically-dressed young man, there 
was the wretched, degraded-looking person, collarless and 
vestless, whose patched coat hung on him as limp and un- 
gracefully as a coffee sack ; his trousers were torn, his feet 
were encased in brogues, and he held in his hand a battered, 
wicked cap. With good cause did Mr. Pingleton say, " Poor 
Beggs !" for he was a pitiable sight, indeed. 

Mr. Pingleton promptly paid Mr. Beggs's fine, and made 
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haste to leave a scene so unpleasant to them both. But 
before they went out into the street, Mr. Pingleton bade Ike 
get a close carriage, that Mr. Beggs might be hid from pub- 
lic gaze. 

And when the carriage was got, Mr. Pingleton instructed 
the driver to go slow, so that Ike could run' ahead and 
get some of Mr. Beggs's own wearing apparel, and meet 
them on the way. Thus Mr. Beggs would be made pre- 
sentable when they should arrive at the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was Mr. Begg^*s first "lark." He describes what a jolly time he 
had with some of **thc boys." 

EN ROUTE from the Police Court to the hotel, both 
Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs maintained the* strictest 
silence. Whatever passed between them was done by pan- 
tomime. 

When they were safe within Mr. Beggs*s room, Mr. Pin- 
gleton gave a sigh of relief, ,and exclaimed, "At last !" 
Then he took a seat, mopped his massive brow, and then 
as he nervously stroked his beard, glared through the 
corners of his eyes at Mr. Beggs. 

Mr. Beggs shrank under the look,, and hung his head; 
giving occasional timid glances toward Mr. Pingleton. 

"Well," said Mr. Pingleton, at length, with a contemptu- 
ous expression, on his face and in his voice, " Well, you are 
a pretty fellow, ain't you ? " 

Mr. Beggs sniffed ; then his bosom heaved ; then he burst 
out crying. " Oh, I'm a villain ! " he said. " I've dis- 
graced myself ; I've disgraced my friends ; I've disgraced 
the unblemished, illustrious name of Pingleton. Oh, let me 
die ! Fly from me, and leave me alone, that I may end a 
miserable career !" 

He beat his breast, and then grasping his temples, again 
cried. 

Mr. Pingleton was touched by this evidence of Mr. Beggs's 
pain, so he went over to him, and gently laying his hand on 
Mr. Beggs's shoulder, said, " Come, Beggs, this is unmanly 
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of you. So far as I am concerned, I forgive you. Come, 
now, my dear fellow, brace up." 

" Oh, don't speak so kindly," said Mr. Beggs, " but kick 
me ; despicable creature that I am, kick me ! I have com- 
mitted an unpardonable, an atrocious- act toward you. But 
you wi// forgive me, won't you, Mr. Pingleton ? Oh do, sir, 
do ! " And Mr. Beggs took a suppliant position by grasping 
Mr. Pingleton's hand, and falling on his knees at his feet. 

This action produced a revulsion of feeling in Mr. Pingle- 
ton, and though he had already assured Mr. Beggs he had 
forgiven him, he now felt like executing Mr. Beggs's desire 
to kick him. Suppressing that impulse, however, he with 
some severity, commanded Mr. Beggs to arise, and not act 
like a fool. 

Mr. Beggs meekly obejied the order, and, drying his eyes, 
seated himself. He sat for some time in silence, his head 
bowed on his breast. Then Mr. Pingleton managed to 
draw him into conversation, and to elicit a relation of how 
and where he spent the time between when he left the hotel 
and when he was discovered by Mr. Pingleton. 

It appeared that in the afternoon Mr. Beggs went out for 
a short stroll, and, unfortunately, met some young men from 
the country, whom he knew, and who were down to see the 
city. They said they were " off on a lark," and persuaded 
Mr. Beggs to join them. 

" Off on a lark, eh ? " said Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes," groaned Mr. Beggs, holding his head. 

" And you had your lark, eh ? " said Mr. Pingleton, quiz- 
zingly. 

" Yes," moaned Mr. Beggs, " but I don't want another 
one. Oh, my poor head. Do you think there is any dan- 
ger of it bursting ? " 

" It may. But if it did, you wouldn't lose anything." 

Mr. Beggs felt the sting of Mr. Pingleton's words, and 
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turned red. Then he said : " You are still displeased over 
my using your name at the police station ; but I had no 
idea of assuming it ; I was, to my shame, so inebriated that 
my thoughts were jumbled, and my speech not understand- 
able. I have a faint remembrance of saying to the Sergeant 
something about calling Mr. Pingleton, and they put down 
that name. Then they clapped me in a cell with a couple 
of tramps ; and I passed a terrible night. I felt so drowsy 
I could scarcely keep my eyes open, but I fought against it, 
for I was afraid of those two men. Nevertheless, I was 
overcome by spells of sleep, only to dream frightful things, 
and to awake in horror at my surroundings. In the morn- 
ing those outcasts guyed me, a gentleman, till I was dis- 
tracted. And then, what was worse than all, Mr. Pingleton, 
they paraded me along the street, down to the Police Court, 
in the company of a policeman, and in line with a number 
of the scum of the earth — my disgrace — open — to — the 
world." 

Mr. Beggs could say no more, from excess of feeling. 

*' Well, well," said Mr. Pingleton. " And that's what you 
young fellows call a lark, eh ? " 

" That's what they called it. I never was on one before," 
groaned Mr. Beggs. 

" I hope, then, Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton in a kinder 
tone, " that it will be a long time before you go on another ; 
for a few more such * larks ' would carry you off." 

" I'm quite sure of it," said Mr. Beggs, with a deep sigh. 
"I think I'll go to bed and rest. I'm very sore and tired." 

Mr. Pingleton agreed to this, and set to work to make 
Mr. Beggs as comfortable as possible ; for the latter was 
helpless as a child. 

When all was done, and Mr. Pingleton was about to leave 
the room, he turned to Mr. Beggs and said, " Where did 
you leave your companions ?" 
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" I don't know." 

"Well, do you remember where you got that elegant 
outfit of wearing apparel in which I found you clothed ?" 

" It seems like a dream that some rowdies took advantage 
of my condition, and exchanged with me of their own ac- 
cord." 

" Umph ! " said Mr. Pingleton, ".And what you have 
passed through in the last twenty-four hours is what * the 
boys * call, * a lark,* eh ? Well, I say, * No * lark * for me."* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Mr. Pingleton again visits the Hildebrande family. 

NOW Ike," said Mr. Pingleton, after lunch, ** we must 
not neglect t4ie other matter in hand, namely, the 
welfare of the Hildebrande family." 

Here a boy handed Mr. Pingleton a letter. He opened 
it, and was surprised to find it was from one of the hospitals, 
stating they would be happy to receive at any time any one 
whom Mr. Pingleton should recommend. 

''They I^ave changed their minds in very short order," 
said Mr. Pingletoff 

" Yes," said Ike. " That's influence." 

" I concede it ; in fact, I shall concede anything you may 
say, in future. If it were not for you, this morning, poor 
Beggs would have spent the next ten days in jail ; and then, 
probably, have died from the effects of it. I should never 
have thought of looking for him in a Police Court; and 
when you suggested it, I thought the idea preposterous." 

" Oh, I know these chaps," said Ike. " They go off on 
a spree, have what they call * a good time, by Jove,' and land 
in the lock-up ; where, from shame, they give a name other 
than their own ; and so, no information can be got of them. 
Yes sir ; when you want to find a lost dog, go to the head 
pound ; and don't ask for Jack or Prince, but look the ani- 
mals over." 

** Your figure of speech," said Mr. Pingleton, assuming a 
dignified manner, " makes your meaning plain ; but it is not 
pleasant for me to hear you compare my friend Beggs to a 
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dog. So, we shall drop that subject, and take our way to 
the house of the Hildebrande family ; then visit the Doctor 
and consult with him about the removal of the woman and 
child." 

When Mr. Pingleton and Ike arrived at their destination, 
they again found the mother sitting by the window, and 
mechanically rocking the cradle at her feet. One would 
have thought she had not changed her position since the 
previous day. 

Mr. Pingleton inquired of her how sbe had fared since his 
first visit. 

" Very well, indeed," she answered. " We shall again be 
happy, too ; for Jennie came back last night, spotless as the 
snow." 

Mr. Pingleton expressed himself as highly pleased with 
this news. 

" Yes, Jennie came back ; and she ki#5d me, too, in the 
dead of night, and said, * Mother, forgive me. I am pure !' 
Yes, Jennie came back. — But he starved me, and left me to 
die ! — Jennie, my dear ! Jennie, come here ! — Oh, yes ; how 
foolish of me. She went to work this morning, and will not 
return till evening." 

Mr. Pingleton and Ike exchanged looks. Then Ike whis- 
pered, " Her mind is afifected, and is wandering." 

" Yes ; misery and sorrow have done their work," said 
Mr, Pingleton. 

" You have not seen my Jennie, have you, sirs ? Oh, she 
is beautiful I And if handsome is that handsome does, she 
is also handsome. Yes, Jennie was always a good girl — 
what ! Who says aught against my Jennie ! It's a lie ! She's 
pure as an angel from heaven ! " 

The woman's sudden change of voice, froni a low, tender 
tone to a loud, passionate one, together with the fierce stare 
of her eyes, alarmed Mr. Pingleton, and he stepped back. 
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"Oh, dear," he said to Ike, **this is frightful. What in 
the name of goodness shall we do ?" 

" Let us wait a while, and if the Doctor does not come, 
then I shall run round for him." 

"Yes," the woman said, ramblingly, **she came to me in 
the dead of night, and said she would never again leave me. 
Poor Jennie ! My little girl's life has been a sad one ; and 
weary of heart, of mind, and of body, she fell ! But the 
curse of God on the tempter ! And may his heart bleed as 
mine has bled ! Jennie, dear ! Come here, child. Though 
the world may frown and oppose you, you are still dear to 
your mother's heart — yes, as dear to her as when you, her 
first-born, saw the light of day. Come to me, my child. 
What ! Jennie, you're not going to leave me ? Stay, my 
child ! Stay ! " 

The mother arose to her full height, and stretched forth 
her arms, as though beseeching the daughter to remain. 
Then she screamed, and cried, ** She's gone ! Jennie !" 

And fell back in the chair. 

Mr. Pingleton and Ike ran to her side, when the door was 
quickly opened, and the Doctor entered. 

*' Thank Heaven, you have come," said Mr. Pingleton, as 
the Doctor stepped beside them. 

The Doctor did not answer ; but made haste to give the 
woman aid. He searched for evidence of life ; but found 
none. He then turned to the babe in the cradle, and after 
examining it, sadly shook his head, and said, "It is over." 

" Both dead ! " exclaimed Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes ; their pain and sorrows are ended." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On board the Long Branch boat. Mr. Pingleton makes the acquain- 
tance of some queer people. 

A WEEK had passed since the events of the last chapter, 
and there stood on the upper deck of a steamer bound 
for Long Branch, a party of gentlemen with whom the 
reader is already acquainted — Messrs. Pingleton, Beggs, 
Ben, and Ike. I, also, was a member of the party, for I had 
been invited by Mr. Pingleton, and standing in need of rec- 
reation, accepted. 

Ike was lolling over the rail ; Ben was reading a news- 
paper ; Mr. Beggs was standing, and gazing in an absent 
way through his eye-glasses, and endeavoring to appear 
comfortable, which he was not, for the sea air was too strong 
and too cold for him, as was attested by his blue lips, 
ringed eyes, and occasionally shivering body. 

The sea breeze had a different effect on Mr. Pingleton. 
It brought a rosy hue to his cheeks, a sparkle to his eyes, 
a smile to his lips, and put him in the best of spirits. He 
laughed and joked, and watched with childish delight the 
scene on the pier. If a man stumbled, and threatened to 
go overboard, while attempting to get on the steamer, 
Mr. Pingleton laughed ; if a man rushed up, out of breath, 
with wide eyes and open mouth, thinking he was too late 
for the boat, Mr. Pingleton laughed ; even the man who 
carried a squalling, eye-clawing child, and was followed by 
a scowling wife, afforded him a laugh. 

A passenger beside Mr. Pingleton also saw much fun in 
these things, and Mr. Pingleton on that account took kindly 
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to him. The boat had not gone far, before he and Mr. Pin- 
gleton were upon the best of terms. He introduced himself 
as Mr. Bob Matchim, and gave as his destination " a quiet 
retreat in the southern part of New Jersey, where there is 
not a drink of whiskey to be had within ten miles, sir." 

*' You are a teetotaler, then ? " said Mr. Pingleton, 

" From this out, yes. Whiskey has proved my enemy, 
and I am flying from it. I have sworn off — for good." 

Mr. Pingleton remarked that whiskey-drinking was a vile 
habit. 

" Damnable. And henceforth," said Mr. Pingleton 's new 
acquaintance, with a wave of his hand, ** Bob Matchim and 
whiskey are strangers." 

Mr. Pingleton grasped Matchim's hand, and said, "A 
noble resolution." Then he introduced him to Ben and 
Beggs. 

There was something queer about Matchim. He seldom 
explained himself definitely ; his meaning was conveyed 
more by innuendo. There was, too, an expression of, " I 
want to say something to you," constantly in his eyes ; even 
after he had spoken. 

Mr. Pingleton noticed this last peculiarity, and shifted 
uneasily when he several times found Matchim looking at 
him. 

"Perhaps he's a little demented," Mr. Pingleton remarked 
to Ike, in a whisper. 

"Not much," replied Ike. " He's giving you the tip." 

"The tip?" 

"Yes, sir. He wants to know whether you will." 

" Will ? " said Mr. Pingleton, puckering his brows. " You 
speak in riddles." 

Ben turned from Matchim to Mr. Pingleton, and inter- 
nipted Ike's explanation by saying, " Plenty of water here, 
Pingleton." 
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•* Yes," answered Mr. Pingleton ; " there is, indeed." 

" Ahem ! " said Ben. " And, — say, Matchim, what goes 
good with water ? " 

** Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Matchim. " Why — do you think 
he would ? " 

Mr. Pingleton, perplexed, looked from one to the other. 

" He might," said Ben. 

Mr. Pingleton was more puzzled than ever. 

"And our delicate friend, here, Mr. Beggs, wouldn't be 
the worse for it, eh ? " said Matchim, inclining his head to 
one side, and closing one eye. 

" I think not," said Ben. " By the way, Pingleton, there's 
a man below who wants to see you and Beggs." 

Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs jumped up, and hurried 
after Ben and Matchim, who led the way. 

But when the party halted, Mr. Pingleton could see no 
one, and inquired where the gentleman was. 

" Ha, ha, ha !" laughed Matchim, as he drew a flask from 
his pocket ; and holding it up, said, " Here's the little gen- 
tlemen. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Mr. Pingleton saw the point, and laughed ; so, also, did 
Mr. Beggs. And they all embraced the little fellow. 

" Good stuff," remarked Mr. Pingleton, smacking his lips 
and wiping his mustache. 

" Excellent," said Ben, holding the bottle to the light. 
" But, damn it, there's none left for you, Matchim." 

** Never mind, my boy; I've another here," said Matchim, 
drawing forth No. 2 flask. " I prepared myself for meeting 
a few friends. Here goes," and he took a long drink, with- 
out a wink, a cough, or a hem. 

As he re-placed the bottle in his pocket, he said, " Yes ; 
I've sworn off. I admit, a little whiskey is good for a man; 
but there's danger in it." And Matchim grimaced, as 
though he wished to shut out the sight of the stuff. 
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They all agreed to what he said ; but wondered at his 
language, and could not see how he was able to act so se- 
rious when he was practicing the reverse of what he preached. 

They started to return, when Matchim said, "I hope, gen- 
tlemen, you have not taken offense at my remarks?" 

They assured him they had not. 

" Perhaps," said he, inclining his head to one side, " Per- 
haps you would like ? " 

** Oh, no ; later on," said Ben. 

" In expressing my own sentiments, gentlemen, I have 
offended you." 

He was again assured that he had not ; but he would not 
be satisfied till they " took a little." They did so ; and this 
testimonial of their continued esteem gave him such joy 
that he followed their example. 

Whiskey seemed to be the ruling thought in Matchim's 
mind, and he never appeared at ease, unless he was either 
descanting on the evils of whiskey-drinking, or else standing 
in the centre of the group, playing the part of caterer. 

When they returned to the upper deck, Matchim took a 
seat ; but did not retain it long. He got up, and nervously 
paced back and forth, indifferent to the scenery and sights 
that the boat passed as she glided on her way, but every 
now and then giving Ben, Beggs, and Mr. Pingleton one of 
his " will you " looks, in turn. 

Presently Mr. Pingleton made the acquaintance of a 
slight, all-bone and muscle little man, whose hair was just 
turning gray. The moment Matchim perceived this, he 
edged over to them, and gave the little man one of his pe- 
culiar looks. The little man evidently comprehended his 
meaning, but looked to Mr. Pingleton for corroboration. 

" Ah, — do you ever ?" said Matchim to the little man. 

" Sometimes — once in a while," was the answer. 

" You will join us ? " he said, turning to Ben and Beggs. 
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They said they would ; and again retired to the lower 
deck. 

As the little man took the bottle, he said, " Gentlemen, I, 
Tom Tingler, wish you all health and prosperity." 

They answered that they held the same good will toward 
him. The bottle was then passed rornid, and lost so much 
weight on its travels, that by the time it reached Matchim, 
there was but a smell of the contents left. 

As Matchim had sworn off, it would appear that this fact 
would not trouble him. Neither it did ; but not because he 
wanted none, but that he was provided against such an 
emergency; for he quietly drew No. 3 flask from another 
pocket, and said, " Gentlemen, it is true that I have sworn 
off for good. But when I made the resolution, did I ever 
expect to meet our friend Tingler ? Now that I have met 
him, I shall be in his company for only a short time. Soon 
we part; probably to never meet again. Then shouldn't I?" 

He did not wait for a reply ; but put the bottle to his lips 
and drank. 

" Are you much of a traveler ?'* said Mr. Pingleton to 
Tingler. 

** Dear, yes. Constantly on the go. Spend a small for- 
tune every year in car fare and accident insurance policies. 
Are you insured ?" 

Mr. Pingleton answered that his property was. 

" I mean life and accident insurance," said Tingler. Then 
addressing all, he said, "Gentlemen, you should never neg- 
lect so important a matter ; since it gives ease of mind to 
the traveler, and he can rest contented. Here am I, for 
instance, on board this boat, free and happy as a bird. What 
care I if she blows up, and I lose an eye, a leg, an arm, a 
tooth ? Not the snap of my fingers ; for I am insured. Why 
I have been on trains that have collided, telescoped, fell 
down embankments, and yet walked out of the different 
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wrecks as cool as a cucumber, while all around me were 
weeping and wailing. And why ? Because I was insured. 
I don't mind if I do," he broke off, when Matchim whis- 
pered to him, " Would you ? " 

Without any ceremony, Tingler helped himself, and 
passed the battle to Ben. 

Clearing his throat, Tingler said, " Talking about insur- 
ance, reminds me of a good story. There was a family 
that I knew, who worked industriously, but were never able 
to do much more than make ends meet. One evening they 
were at dinner when Joe, the eldest son, said he was going 
to strike out and make money somehow, and Joe's brother 
and sister said they would like to do the same. They fell 
to discussing different schemes, but none appeared to please 
them, till the sister happened to remark that a life insurance 
agent had called at the house during the day, and tried to 
get her to insure her life. Several jokes were made over 
the matter, when Joe suddenly hit the table and exclaimed, 
'Suppose we insure Uncle Dan?' As he was a very old 
man, and likely to die at any moment, the idea found instant 
support; and the result was, that three different policies of 
insurance were taken on the old man's life, and held by Joe, 
his brother, and his sister. 

" Well, sir, the old man didn't die that year; nor the 
next ; and when the third year came round, and he was not 
only alive, but to all appearances as fresh as a spring lamb, 
the sister got disheartened, and refused to pay out any more 
money on her policy. The fourth year rolled round, and 
Uncle Dan was still on deck. Bill swore he was getting 
younger every day ; * But I'll pay up, if I have to sell my 
shirt to do it.' Bill's brother thought he was foolish, and 
let his own policy become null and void through lack of 
payment. 

" Well, sir, to make a long story short, the younger broth- 
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er*s policy had not been void a month, when the old man 
died, and Joe got his money. Ha, ha, ha !" 

Matchim put his hand to his pocket ; but hesitated. 

" That money," added Tingler, " set Joe up in business, 
and to-day he is one of New York's prominent merchants." 

" A good story," said Ben to Mr. Pingleton. , 

" Capital. And a moral to it, too," said Mr. Pingleton. 

" And, pray, what is that ? " asked Mr. Beggs. 

"Why, that all things come to those who persevere." 

Matchim drew his hand from his pocket, and asked if the 
company did not agree with him that the story was worthy 
of being impressed on their minds. They were indifferent; 
but when Matchim declared he would feel offended unless 
they consented, they finally acquiesced. 

During the rest of the trip on the boat, our party beguiled 
the time in various ways. Ben and Tingler fell to matching 
money ; Mr. Pingleton gazed seaward in a day-dream; while 
Mr. Beggs admired a bevy of bright girls, until his eye-lids 
grew heavy, and he dropped off into a sleep. • As for Ike, he 
felt so deliciously lazy, that he very unwillingly opened his 
mouth to say " Ya-up," in reply to Mr. Pingleton's remark, 
'' Is not this a delightful trip ? " 

The only one who felt miserable was Matchim. He was 
at a loss how to occupy the time ; and the fact that no one 
responded to his each and every hint, to " take a little," 
made him feel that he was being slighted, and he frequently 
retired to console himself. It, too, looked for a time as 
though the friendly relations between him and Mr. Pingle- 
ton would be severed. That was when, after looking steadily 
at Mr. Pingleton, and not getting a response, he bent over, 
and said, " Ping, have a snootful ?" 

Mr. Pingleton drew himself up haughtily, and turning 
round, gave Matchim a withering look. 

But Matchim, mistaking Mr. Pingleton's meaning, said, 
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** There's plenty of it, my boy. Tve a dozen quart bottles 
packed away in my grip-sack." 

" Well," said Mr. Pingleton, sarcastically, " I must say, 
you are well provided, — for a man who has sworn off." 

Happily, however, the matter was smoothed over ; and 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship, we all went below, 
and '* took a little," 
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CHAPTER XV. 

From Long Branch to Harborsvillc. Incidents by th#way. In the 
old farm house. Remarks by Mr. Pingleton which have a connec- 
tion with a former chapter. 

WE parted company with Messieurs Bob Matchim and 
Tom Tingler at the railroad station in Long Branch ; 
with regrets on both sides. 

Tingler declared that he had never met such a jolly set 
in all his travels; though there was one thing that pained him, 
and that was, none of them was insured. Matchim said 
Tingler had voiced his sentiments regarding their qualities 
as good company; but, though not a drinking man himself, 
any longer, — as he had sworn off for good — they were a little 
too temperate to suit him. That, however, may have been 
due to the fact that they were not sufficiently acquainted with 
him, to warrant them in giving themselves full rein. 

To this last objection Mr. Pingleton replied, " My dear 
Matchim, we should have been pleased to have obliged 
you, but it would have resulted in putting us into a state of 
inebriation ; and the consequences of that,*' Mr. Pingleton 
glanced at Mr. Beggs, " we have had ample proof, are not 
desirable." 

We bade a final adieu to our eccentric acquaintances, 
and boarded the cars. As the train drew out from the sta- 
tion, Mr. Pingleton looked back, and saw them still standing 
on the platform, watching the train's departure. Matchim 
was then observed to put his hand to his breast pocket, and 
he and Tingler retired to inside the station. We surmised 
the rest. 

There was so much to engage the attention as the train 
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went rapidly along, that our party preserved silence toward 
one another, with the exception of an occasional remark 
concerning something that we passed. We went by the vil- 
lages of Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Manasquan, and innu- 
merable places with high-sounding names, but which could 
make no better showing than a house or two. Then we 
ran on Squan Beach, which is a long, narrow strip of sand, 
separating Barnegat Bay from the ocean. 

We were all so wrapped in our thoughts, and the time 
flew so swiftly, that if it had not been for Ike, we should 
have went beyond the station at which we were to get off. 

" Montoloking ! " cried the brakeman ; then he went out- 
side. 

" I thought that brakeman would choke, before he got 
that name out," said Ike. 
" What was that ? " asked Ben. 
"It sounded to me like. Are you choking." 
"Why, damn it, Pingleton, this is our station," said Ben, 
making for the door. 

We quickly followed, and had scarcely got off, before the 
train started. 

We were met by a tall, raw-boned man, whom Ben intro- 
duced as Jim Demarest, his cousin. Jim spoke with a weary 
drawl, and was a decidedly lazy man. He walked with a 
slow step, and never did anything in a hurry. When any- 
thing was said to him, he was so lazy, that he would try to 
avoid making a vocal reply ; he preferred to speak with his 
eyes, as it cost him less effort. When he blinked his eyes, 
and let his head drop forward, that meant *' Yes;" when his 
eyes remained open, and he slowly turned his head from 
right to left and back, it signified " No." And that was all 
the part he took in conversation. If silence is wisdom, he 
was a very wise man. 
We got ourselves and baggage aboard a cat-rig sail boat 
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that Jim had in waiting, and sailed from Montoloking across 
Barnegat Bay to the mainland. It was a delightful sail 
The boat glided over the placid water with an even motion, 
occasionally giving a gentle sway, that was lulling ; in the 
west the sun was sinking below the horizon, in the midst of 
a mass of golden clouds, which now swelled luminous, and 
took fantastic shapes, and then dwindled and passed on, 
lustreless and dusky ; there was, too, the hush and quietness 
of a Summer's evening that was welcome indeed to the tired 
brain and wearied body. 

Arriving at the other side, we were again transferred, this 
time to a farm wagon, and rode for about a mile and a half, 
along a lonely road, which took us first inland, and then 
turned so that we brought up within a quarter-mile of the 
shore. 

This part of our journey was not so pleasant as the former. 
There were only two seats in the wagon, and we were obliged 
to sit three abreast, which crowded us. Mr. Pingleton, 
Mr. Beggs, and Ike, occupied the rear seat, and Ben and I 
shared the front one with Jim Demarest, who drove the 
sleepy horse. Besides not being wide enough to allow us 
elbow room, the seats were uncomfortable in several other 
respects : They were not covered with cushions, had no 
backs, and were not securely fastened to the sides of the 
body. As we went on we were made aware of another fact, 
— that the wagon had no springs ; and whenever the wheels 
struck a stone, or dropped into a hollow, the wagon would 
go " bump ! " and we would be thrown forward and up, and 
then fall back with a thump to the shifted seats. When it 
is remembered that the end man had to cling to the seat 
with one hand, to keep from sliding out of the wagon, and 
with the other hand industriously brush off the mosquitoes, 
it will be seen that his position was not an enviable one. 

With the exception of Jim, we all buttoned up our coats, 
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turned up our collars, and pulled our hats down over our 
eyes, so as to expose as little surface as possible to the mos- 
quitoes, and then tried to keep them off by whisking and 
flapping our handkerchiefs about our faces and hands. I 
thought for a time that Jim's stagnant blood was not to the 
taste of the mosquitoes, and they on that account passed 
him ; but on looking closer, I perceived I was in error ; for 
I saw a quartette buzzing in his ear, nearest to me, while a 
trio were boring wells in his nose, — merry little fellows who 
sang at their work. Jim, however, remained silent and un- 
disturbed, too lazy, I really believe, to raise his hand to them. 

Mr. Pingleton thought that if we made more haste to 
reach the farm-house, we would escape some of the torment. 
His proposition found favor, and Jim tugged at the reins, 
and the horse was induced to go on a trot. But here 
more troubles ^ose. The jolting of the wagon threatened 
to shake us to pieces ; those on the end were in danger of 
being shot out into the road ; and as we were constantly 
bobbing up and down, and the seats were continually shift- 
ing, it was uncertain where we would land each time we 
descended. 

The horse had a habit of trotting for a ways, then stop- 
ping short, and taking to a walk. Every time he did this, 
all would plunge forward, and we on the front seat would, 
in the small of our backs, receive butts from the heads of 
the occupants of the rear seat, and narrowly escape going 
over the dash-board. 

Ben didn't relish this spprt ; and when it was repeated a 
number of times, he got mad, and gave the horse a kick. 
The sleepy animal thereupon made a spring, and jerked the 
wagon after it. Ben was unprepared for this movement, 
and was standing on one leg when the horse made it ; as a 
result, he tumbled backward over the seat, on top of 
Mr. Pingleton, Mr. Beggs, and Ike, who were already in a 
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heap in the bottom of the wagon, their seat having bounced 
out of position. 

" Just as I expected," said Ike, as he rose to his feet. 

** Just what I didn't expect," said Mr. Pingleton, angrily, 
and helping to replace the seat. Then he slapped himself 
violently on the face, [killing four mosquitoes with the 
blow,] and exclaimed, " Beggs, you and I have come here 
to regain our health; but from present indications, we'll lose 
our lives." 

Mr. Beggs said it was ** frightful." 

^' If I had such a horse," said Ben, taking a seat beside 
Jim Demarest and me, "damme if I wouldn't shoot him." 

Jim, who had sat silent and unconcerned throughout, now 
gradually opened his mouth, and drawlingly said, ** NTork's 
good place to buy horse ? " 

** Yes ; and Td advise you to buy one," s^d Ben. 

" I must git me a horse," said Jim. Then he relapsed into 
silence. 

The only time he again spoke, was in answer to a remark 
by Ike. 

" It appears to me the people down here ought to make 
some use of these mosquitoes," said Ike. 

" They do," drawled Jim. 

Mr. Pingleton had never before heard that mosquitoes 
were utilized ; so he was all attention, so far as circum- 
stances would permit. 

" What do they do with them, then ? Use them for plow- 
ing ?" asked Ike. « 

" No," replied Jim, never changing a muscle of his face ; 
" they make pot-pies of them — for summer boarders." 

Turning a sudden crook in the road, we to our great re- 
lief found ourselves almost opposite the old farm house, and 
driving up to the door, were welcomed by Ben's •aunt, a 
a prim, vivacious old lady. 
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Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs endeavored to straighten 
up, so as to make a good appearance ; but as neither was 
accustomed to sitting on a bare, hard seat, with nothing to 
lean against, they were sore and stiff, and scarcely able to 
move. When Mr. Pingleton noticed several pairs of eyes 
peeping at him through the blinds, and caught sight of a 
dress behind the doer, he was fearful that his crippled move- 
ments would be ascribed to old age; so, to prove that though 
he was well advanced in years, he was still as spry as a 
young fellow of twenty, he refused Ben's aid to descend, 
and placing one foot on the tire of the wheel, gave a leap. 
But his footing had not been good, and he did not land 
squarely ; as his legs were so cramped that he had small 
control over them, he was unable to prevent himself from 
rolling, after the fashion of a foot-ball, toward Ben's aunt, 
who, retiring, f ave a scream, to which was added ^those of 
the owners of the several pairs of eyes behind the blinds. 

Mr. Pingleton's remark, that he had come to regain his 
health, but that it looked as though he would lose his life, 
here came to my mind, and I had to own to myself that 
there was some truth in what he had said. 

Ike helped Mr. Pingleton to arise, and said, " You must 
have stepped on a mosquito, and he got his back up, and 
threw you off." 

" No ; I slipped," said Mr. Pingleton. 

"Are you much hurt," asked Ben's aunt, coming a little 
forward. 

" Oh no," laughed Mr. pingleton, who was wise enough 
to make light of his mishap. " It was just a tumble or two. 
Does an old fellow like me good. Shakes up his system, 
you know." 

The old lady said she was pleased to hear he had received 
no injury. 

" Oh, Pingleton's a lively old boy," said Ben. " It will 
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take more than a fall from a wagon to kill him. Why, Aunt 
Anna, he takes exercise every morning by doing a double 
air-spring somerset." 

Though Aunt Anna looked to Mr. Pingleton in wonder, 
she doubted that the old gentleman could perform such a 
difficult feat. 

Mr. Pingleton confirmed her doubt by saying, " My dear 
madame, I hope you will pay no attention to Ben's remark 
about my agility and suppleness. Though well on in life, 
I am not yet a cripple ; neither am I equal to a trapeze per- 
former, in which light Ben would have me appear." 

" Oh, I know Bennie," Aunt Anna replied ; " on his visits 
to me, when he was a boy, he used to have us all in a con- 
stant boil, with his pranks. But you gentlemen are tired 
and hungry, so 1*11 show you to your roomg, that you may 
prepare for supper." 

The supper table was graced with the presence of four 
lady boarders, all young and good-looking, but two of whom 
it transpired, were married ; as their husbands, however, 
had remained in the city, attending to business, there were 
no gentlemen present except ourselves, and the ladies must 
have had a lonely time of it. Now that the desideratum 
was supplied, they were in great joy over anticipated pleas- 
ures, and they exercised all the arts and blandishments of 
their sex to win our good favor. 

Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs were also pleased with the 
company of the ladies. Mr. Pingleton, in particular, whom 
I had always looked upon as a flbnfirmed bachelor, bowed 
and smiled, and made himself so agreeable, that the ladies 
were charmed with him. 

When we were retired to the parlor, after supper, one of 
the married ladies, Mrs. Fairview, said, "Will your stay 
here be long, Mr. Pingleton ? " 

" I regret to say, it will be brief," he replied. " Mr. Los- 
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ing said he was going to run down and stop at his aunt's 
for a day or two, and expressed a desire that we accompany 
him. As Mr. Beggs and myself were just recovering from 
a period of sickness, I thought the trip and the sea air 
might help us to recuperate ; and you find us here. But we 
have arranged for only a few days* absence." 

*' Was your sickness serious ? " 

" Not very. I suffered from nervous prostration, incident 
upon my excitement over witnessing the death of a poor 
woman and child whom I had befriended." 

Upon the request of the ladies, Mr. Pingleton then related 
the details of the death of Mrs. Hildebrande and child, and 
affected the ladies to tears with his description. 

" Poor things. And were they buried as paupers ?" asked 
one of the unmarried ladies. Miss Sophia Nettle, who was 
very sentimental. 

"Fortunately, they were not. Acting upon the advice of 
my body-guard, Ike, I inserted a notice of their death in 
the daily papers, which resulted in some of the relatives 
calling, and taking upon themselves the burial of the de- 
ceased. I should have attended the funeral, had I not been 
confined to the house for upward of a week." 

This evidence of Mr. Pingleton's noble, generous, and 
sympathetic spirit, raised him higher than ever in the esti- 
mation of the ladies. He monopolized their attention during 
the entire evening ; and Mr. Beggs, who was wont to pride 
himself upon being a ladies' man, was compelled to play a 
secondary part. 

When Mr. Pingleton withdrew for the night, the ladies 
crowded together, and vied with one another in praising 
him. He was voted "a dear, delightful old gentleman ; in 
fact, just splendid." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Pingleton and party enjoy the pleasures of yachting and fishing ; in 
the course of which a couple of queer persons unexpectedly appear. 
Homeward bound. Sailing under difficulties. 

SEVERAL days were pleasantly passed in carriage rides 
through the surrounding country, strolls through the 
pine woods, visiting a camp meeting, and short sails npon 
the bay. 

It was then proposed that a whole day be devoted to fish- 
ing and sailing, and the proposition meeting with favor, it 
was so resolved. The start was to be made early in the 
morning, and all were promptly ready at the appointed time, 
with the exception of Mr. Pingleton. That he should be 
tardy on such an occasion, was a matter of wonder, for he 
was known as a punctual man. 

He did not keep us waiting very long, however, and when 
he did join us, we were richly repaid for any inconvenience 
he had caused us; for he burst on our view like a full-blown 
rose. He was clothed in a white flannel suit, trimmed with 
blue braid ; and jauntily set upon his head, was a nobby, 
flat-crowned straw hat, with a blue band, and short stream- 
ers that fluttered with the wind. The ladies held their 
breath, and the men were stunned. 

" It is, apparently, a surprise to you," said Mr. Pingleton, 
thrusting the tips of his fingers in the side pockets of his 
little jacket, " to behold me thus ; but the fact is, I wish to 
do full lionor to the occasion. I bought this outfit just be- 
fore I came away from New York ; for I believe that when a 
man seeks a pleasure, let him not neglect anything that will 
contribute to it." 
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The ladies acknowledged the wisdom of Mr, Pingleton's 
remark by bowing. 

** I am about to enjoy the pleasures of yachting," con- 
tinued Mr. Pingleton, " so I don a yachting costume ; and 
when our bark goes bounding over the billows, I shall be in 
accord with my surroundings ; and the harmony will make 
my joy two- fold. But we waste time," said he, taking a step 
forward, **so let us to our good ship, at once." 

As we paired off, I found myself beside Jim Demarest, 
and I asked him why, when we crossed from Montoloking, 
he did not take us direct to the place we were to start from 
this morning, and thus have saved us the miseries of the ride 
by wagon. 

He said he was repairing his own sloop at the time, and 
she wasn't quite ready when we arrived ; so he went down 
to the point and borrowed Chadwick*s. Then he asked me 
if I lived in New York, and I said I did. 

" N'York's good place to buy horse ?" he asked. 

" It is a good place to buy almost anything, if you are a 
judge of what you buy," I replied. 

" I must git me a horse," he said. Then he relapsed into 
silence. 

Once or twice I looked up in his face, to see if he were 
asleep, for I was under the impression, and indeed am so 
still, that Jim used to take a nap while walking. 

Part of the road to the shore was through meadows, and 
various incidents helped to beguile the way. Occasionally 
one of the ladies would step on a soggy piece of ground, 
and sink a bit. Thereupon she would give a slight scream, 
and the rest of the ladies would scream in chorus ; and the 
gentlemen would laugh, and then the ladies would also 
laugh. Miss Nettle had a horror of snakes, and, holding 
her skirts, picked her steps, keeping a constant watch for 
reptiles. At the slightest move of the grass, she would start. 
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and give forth a little cry, and if Mr. Beggs, who followed 
her, was close enough, she would fall into his arms. 

But when we drew nearer to the shore, and a number of 
cows were discovered grazing in the path ahead, consterna- 
tion seized the ladies ; they trembled with fear, and ran 
back a ways, and grouped together in affright. They were 
assured by the gentlemen that there was no danger ; that 
the cows were harmless, docile creatures. Mr. Pingleton 
added his assurances, and had almost persuaded the ladies 
to courageously advance, when one of the animals raised its 
head, and lowed. 

With a scream of terror, the ladies beat a hasty retreat 
Mr. Pingleton shouted till he was red in the face: "There is 
no danger, ladies!" "Now, ladies, be men! — I mean be 
bold !" " Listen, ladies " 

But the ladies wouldn't listen, and never halted till they 
were quite a distance up the road. Mr. Beggs quickly 
joined them, and though he, too, cried there was no danger, 
I am inclined to believe it was to give himself courage, and 
to make it appear he was not scared ; at the same time it 
put him further from the animals. 

The screaming and shouting must have awakened Jim 
Demarest from a dream, for he turned to me, and sleepily 
said, " I must git me a horse." 

I made no reply, for, to tell the truth, Jim's repeated as- 
sertion, that he must get him a horse, was becoming tiresome 
to me. 

Mr. Pingleton again essayed to get the ladies to advance, 
but not a step would they stir, till Ike had first driven the 
objects of their terror to one side. 

We finally reached the sloop, got aboard, hoisted sail, 
and were off. 

There was a spanking breeze, and the boat danced mer- 
rily over the waves, to the music of the rippling water. The 
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fresh, cool air from the ocean filled our lungs, and put us in 
the best of spirits; so that there were bright jokes and laugh- 
ter on every hand. 

Jim Demarest at first had command, but upon learning 
that Mr. Pingleton was quite a sailor, the ladies insisted that 
he should take charge, and thereafter addressed him as 
" Captain Pingleton." 

Jim Demarest agreed to the change, and taking a seat 
for'ard fell into a doze. 

Mr. Pingleton felt the full importance of his position, and 
gave it the dighity it deserved. There was a little pomposity 
in his carriage, and a peremptory tone in his commands, so 
that some would have thought he was going to extremes. 
Occasionally he would shade his eyes with the palm of his 
hand, and note his surroundings ; then he would look up at 
the white sails, and cry : " Luff her ! " 

Ike, who was at the tiller, would bring the yacht closer to 
the wind, and answer : " Luff she is ! " 

" Steady ! " 

" Steady she is." 

"Why, Captain Pingleton," said Mrs. Fairview, "you are 
quite a master of the art of navigation." 

" A mere amateur, madam," replied Mr. Pingleton, smil- 
ing, and giving a salute by touching his hat with his hand. 

" I declare I should feel safe in crossing the ocean with 
you in command," said Miss Nettle. 

The rest of the ladies expressed the same opinion. 

Mr. Pingleton answered that he felt proud of the confi- 
dence the ladies reposed in him ; but they over-rated his 
ability. He could sail a ship in these waters as good as the 
next one, but a trip across the ocean was going too far, as 
it were. 

Nevertheless, the ladies still maintained that Mr. Pingle- 
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ton was a ** superior sailor;" and also complimehted Ike on 
his seamanship. 

** Oh, I'm at home, here," said Ike. " I was once a sea- 
faring man." 

" I knew you had been a sailor," said Miss Nettle. " But 
in what capacity did you serve ? " 

"Cook." 

" Cook ! " exclaimed the ladies. 

** Yes'm ; on the Mary Jane, a Sound schooner, and as 
fine a craft as ever carried pig iron." 

"And were you really a cook ? " asked Miss Nettle. 

" May I never again see land if I weren't. The boys said 
I made a good one, too ; though they did mutiny on my ac- 
count at first." 

" Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Miss Nettle, and ready to faint. 
*• They ran at you with drawn knives and swords, and point- 
ed pistols at your breast, and bade you jump overboard or 
die on the spot ! " 

" Oh, no ; they merely told the Captain that if I didn't do 
better, they'd take the job out of my hands, for they weren't 
ostriches. After a while, though, I got the hang of the biz 
and suited them to a T." 

"I believe you could do anything successfully," said 
Mrs. Fairview. 

" No*m. I can't make a good cake. I tried it many times 
but the only use they said they could put it to, was to take 
soundings. And instead of saying, ' Heave the lead ! ' the 
Captain used to sing out, * Heave Ike's cake ! ' " 

The ladies laughed heartily at this, and each volunteered 
to give a recipe guaranteed to be the simplest and best, but 
which no one but a woman could understand or remember. 

Then Mr. Pingleton proposed that some one sing a song. 
They called on him to oblige, but he said his singing days 
were over ; "though," he added, with a smack of his lips, 
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and a little stamp with his right foot, ** under the inspiration 
of this refreshing and delightful ride, I really believe that I 
could sing ; but I give way to sweeter voices, and stronger 
lungs. Ladies, one of you will oblige ?** 

The ladies, however, not only declined, but insisted that 
Mr. Pingleton should sing ; and Ben and Mr. Beggs sec- 
onded their demand. 

" Well, ladies and gentlemen/* said Mr. Pingleton, with a 
slight laugh, " when I made the request that some one give 
us a song, I never thought I would be the first to be asked. 
However, it is transporting to go skipping along, as we do 
now, from wave to wave ; the mind is cheered, the body is 
enlivened, and if a man sing, he but obeys the promptings 
of his heart. I will oblige.'* 

"Three cheers for Captain Pingleton, as good a man 
as ever trod the deck of a ship !" cried Ben, 

They were given so heartily that they reverberated again 
and again, and a passing yacht, mistaking the compliment 
for it, fired a salute from its cannon, which evoked more 
hurrahs from our party, and caused Mr. Pingleton to dip his 
handkerchief. 

Then, with frequent shakings of his head, and much ges- 
ticulation, he sang : 

Y'heave ho ! my lads, the wind blows free, 

A pleasant gale is on our lee, 
And soon across the ocean clear. 

Our gallant barque shall safely steer ; 
But ere we part from Barnegat to-night, 

A song we'll sing for home and beauty bright. 

" Now, then," said Mr. Pingleton, with a sweep of his hand, 

and marking time, " all together,'* 

Then here's to the sailor, and here's to the heart so true. 
Who will think of him upon the waters blue ! 

Sailing, sailing, over the bounding main, 

For many a stormy wind shall blow, 
Ere Jack comes home again. 
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All praised Mr. Pingleton for the excellent manner in 
which he had sung the first verse of the sottg ; to which he 
replied that he was pleased to hear his singing had been 
agreeable to the company ; but a man must be made of 
marble who could not enter into the spirit of the song when 
he had such surroundings as Mr. Pingleton had at that mo- 
ment. Then the ladies called for the second verse, and 
Mr. Pingleton gave it with even more spirit than he did the 
first one. 

The sailor's life is bold and free, 

His home is on the rolling sea ; 
And nerer a heart more true or brave. 

Than he who launches on the ware. 
Afar he speeds in distant climes to roam ; 

With Jocund sound he rides the spaiiding^ foam. 

We again joined in the chorus, afld at the request of our 
leader, repeated it. 

The time was passed in a like merry manner, till we 
reached the Gap, where we anchored. Lunch was then 
served round by Ike, and all ate with a relish ; for the sail 
had sharpened our appetites. 

When lunch was over, Mr. Pingleton suddenly cried out, 
** Clear the deck for action ! " 

" Dear me ! Are there pirates about ?" said Miss Nettle, 
very much frightened. 

" Oh, no," laughed Mr. Pingleton; " I merely meant that 
Ike should clear away the wreck of our lunch, so that we 
could get in position to fish." 

When all was ready, and the lines were about to be cast, 
Ben turned to Mr. Pingleton and said, "Now Cap, I'll bet 
you a dollar I catch the first fish." 

" You know, Ben, I never bet," answered Mr. Pingleton. 

" Then let us make a pool, and the one who catches the 
first fish takes the pile." 
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Mr. Pingleton thought he could consistently do this, and 
the sum of five dollars was gathered. 

Each then named whom he or she thought most likely to 
be the lucky one. Without exception the ladies picked out 
Mr. Pingleton. Ben chose Mr. Beggs ; but that gentleman 
was sure it would be Ben, ** You are all wrong," said Cap- 
tain Pingleton ; " it will be Ike." 

" We'll see, Cap," said Ike, laughing, and throwing his 
line over. "We'll see ; but it's all luck." 

** Then I must be a very unlucky person," Mr, Beggs re- 
marked ; " for I never caught above two or three fish in my 
life, though I've been on a score or more fishing excursions." 

" Hush-h 1" said Mr. Pingleton, and handling his line 
tenderly. 

" Got 'em already ? " asked Ben, 

" Not quite," said Mr. Pingleton ; **but I will have him 
presently. He's nibbling." 

**I knew he'd catch the first fish," said the ladies. 

** Carefully now," said Mr. Beggs, who could catch no fish 
yet presumed to know how it should be done. " Carefully 
now, till you're sure he is at the bait ; then a quick jerk of 
the line, and you have hooked him." 

" Hush-h " said Mr. Pingleton, warningly. " Don't rock 
the boat so." Then he suddenly gave the line a jerk, and 
exclaimed, " Ah, you rascal ! I've got you now ! " and 
quickly hauled in his line. 

All closely watched for Mr. Pingleton's hook to emerge 
from the water, and depending from which, we in our minds 
had pictured, a fine, plump, silver-coated five pounder, wrig- 
gling and flapping in its exertions to» get free. We leaned 
so far over that the ladies thought the boat was going to 
upset and they drew back just as Mr. Pingleton's hook came 
in sight, with no better freight than a bunch of dangling, 
dripping seaweed. 
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The faces of the ladies fell, and they said, "Oh;" while 
Ben and Mr. Beggs laughed till the tears came to their eyes. 

As for Mr. Pingleton, he was mad — real mad ; so that 
when Jim Demarest broke in with the remark, ** Get a good 
horse in N'York for fifty dollars, eh ?" Mr. Pingleton sharply 
replied, " Yes ; and you can gtt fools for nothing." 

•* Never mind, Cap," said Ben ; " better luck next time." 

" Pshaw ! " said Mr. Pingleton, disgusted, and tearing 
the seaweed from his hook. " I never saw anything in fish- 
ing, anyhow. A man might have the brains of Daniel Web- 
ster, and never be able to catch so much fish as the greatest 
blockhead in the land." Then he suddenly shouted, " Holy 
sailor ! " 

" Oh, dear ! " the ladies exclaimed. 

•* What's up ? " cried Ben. 

" I've run the cursed hook into my thumb," Mr. Pingleton 
replied. 

" Oh ! " shrieked the ladies ; then two of them fainted. 

All rushed to the assistance of the helpless women, with 
the effect of making matters worse; for as Mr. Beggs reached 
for some water to throw on the faces of the women, the boat 
suddenly lowered on his side, and he was on the way of 
going head first into the sea, when Mr. Pingleton grabbed 
him by the coat tails, with his unoccupied hand. There was 
still a possibility that Mr. Beggs would go overboard, for 
Mr. Pingleton was not equal to the task of hauling in that 
gentleman, and Mr. Beggs was so far over, that he was un- 
able to help himself. Ike, fortunately, took in the situation, 
and with his help M^ Beggs was lifted back, frightened 
near to death. 

Ben, too, in his hurry to give aid, had managed to entwine 
himself in yards of fish-line, and rip a piece out of his trous- 
ers. He merely said, " Fisherman's luck," and cutting him- 
self free of the line, sat down and pinned the tear. 
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When the ladies were revived, and Miss Nettle, who 
was one of the two that had fainted, noticed the pale- 
ness of Mr. Beggs's face, she thought it was due to his 
concern for her; so, with the exclamation, " Oh, Mr. Beggs !" 
she again fell into a swoon, her head resting on his breast. 

Mr. Pingleton, however, was under the impression that he 
was the cause of all the trouble to the young woman, and 
he constantly repeated that there was no need of alarm. " It 
is a mere trifle, ladies," said he ; "A mere trifle." 

Any man who has been so unfortunate as to have a fish- 
hook run into his finger, far enough to prevent moving it 
backward, knows just how trifling it is. Mr. Pingleton en- 
deavored to quietly draw the hook from his thumb, but the 
least movement of the hook gave him great pain, and he was 
prompted to cry out. As there was danger of another faint- 
ing scene, he whispered to Ike to go down in the cabin with 
him ; and there Ike neatly cut the hook out, and dressed the 
thumb ; then they came on deck again, Mr. Pingleton smil- 
ing as though the operation had been a pleasure to him. 

Of course, Mr. Pingleton did no more fishing ; the acci- 
dent that befell him served also to discourage any desire on 
the part of the ladies to angle ; and Mr. Beggs's fright was 
so great that it drove away all thoughts of such sport. 

"Well, Ike," said Ben, "it's now between you arid I." 

" Yes ; but it's my opinion it will be a tie, for it looks as 
though neither of us will catch anything." 

" It does, for a fact. I haven't even had a bite," said Ben. 

" Nor I," said Ike. " If they were only dogs, now, a 
feller might whistle, and come aroun(!^them somehow ; but 
being fish, you can only wait till they get ready. Ho, ho !" 

" Got 'em ? " asked Ben. 

" Not yet," replied Ike. 

" Well don't catch him the way Captain Pingleton did." 

"Just hand me over that pile," slyly said Ike. 
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** Got him ? " they all eagarly asked. 

" I have the gentleman," said Ike, calmly, and drawing in 
his line. 

*• Then the money is yours," said Ben. 

Mr. Pingleton, however, was incredulous, and said, **Wait 
till we see. I thought I had him." 

' There was a smothered laugh ; and then Ike said, " If 
you want to see the gentleman, I'll introduce you to him. 
There he is ! " and Ike dropped the hook and its burden 
into the boat. 

" It's a snake ! " screamed Miss Nettle. 

•* Oh ! " shrieked the rest of the ladies, and crowding to 
the stern of the boat. 

" Ladies, ladies !" said Mr. Pingleton, making an effort 
to quieten them. 

** Fling it over ! " cried Miss Nettle, holding her hands 
before her eyes. " Fling it over, or I'll die ! " 

" Oh ! " again shrieked all the ladies. 

Mr. Pingleton changed his tactics. He took on a severe 
manner, and said, " This conduct is unworthy of you, ladies. 
I " 

Mr. Pingleton was interrupted by more shrieks from the 
ladies, consequent upon the twisting and wriggling of the 
eel, [for such it was,] as Ike detached it from the hook. 

" Fling it overboard ! " cried Miss Nettle. 

" Do, do," said the other ladies. 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Pingleton, sarcastically. ** Overboard 
with it, though it is the only fish this party has caught, or is 
likely to catch. Just like a woman." 

This last remark >^nt home ; the ladies became subdued, 
but Mr. Pingleton lost favor with them; from that time they 
were cold toward him, and in whispers freely criticised his 
actions. Mr. Pingleton was aware of this and felt uncom- 
fortable on that account ; his feelings were communicated 
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to the rest, and pretty soon we found ourselves as glum and 
silent as we were before gay and loquacious. 

It was at such awkward times that Jim Demarest would 
be heard from. Whether it was because he thought in this 
instance he could speak without hurrying, or that the silence 
aroused him, I don't know; but at any rate he reached over 
and tapped Mr. Pingleton on the arm, and said, " I must git 
me a horse." 

Mr. Pingleton turned round, and angrily replied, " Get 
him then, and be damned ! " 

The ladies rolled their eyes in horror. 

But Mr. Pingleton was angry enough with himself, and 
everybody and everything to not care. He gave orders to 
weigh anchor and prepare to return home. 

His orders were about to be carried out, when a yacht 
bore down on us, and a man at the bow cried, " Ship ahoy !** 

Miss Nettle believed it to be a pirate's boat, and was for 
going off into another faint ; but Mr. Beggs argued so well 
that it was not, that he succeeded in calming the young 
lady's fears of being captured and held for ransom, or of 
being forced to become a pirate chieftain's wife. 

The occupants of the boat proved to be none other than 
Matchim and Tingler. With some excitement they came 
alongside, and boarded our yacht. 

Tingler was as fussy and as talkative as ever ; as for 
Matchim, the first thing he did when he stepped on board 
was to put his hand to his breast pocket, and look " Will 
you ? " Tingler said he was delightq^ with the appearance 
of Mr. Pingleton in his yachting costume, and that he made 
quite a figure. Mr. Pingleton acknowledged the compli- 
ment with a bow, and turned to Matchim, leaving Mr. Ting- 
ler to the ladies. 

' " Well, Matchim," said Mr. Pingleton, " I never expected 
to meet you so soon, nor at this place." 
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" Nor I you. Egad, when I saw you and your friends from 
our boat, a moment since, I thought you had dropped from 
the skies. But I have some fine, old, genuine applejack — 
the pure article. You will, eh ?" 

Mr. Pingleton answered that he would ; and taking a 
drink declared that the applejack was very palatable. He 
then remarked that Matchim's stay in the backwoods had 
not been so long as he had expected. 

" No ; it was not," Matchim replied. " The fact is, Pin- 
gleton, it was a devilish dull place. To pass away the time, 
I used to take an occasional sip sometimes, once in a while, 
and egad I hadn't been there a day before my stock ran out. 
I packed up my traps and made for Tom's River ; and who 
should I run against but our friend Tingler. And then to 
think that we in turn should meet you." 

" It is rather singular. This is our first visit to this place, 
and we came to spend a couple of hours in fishing." 

" And did you catch any fish ? " 

" Well, er — oh, yes," said Mr. Pingleton, hesitatingly, and 
coloring, and shifting his position. " The fact is, — we — er 
— caught a " 

** Good eel!'* said Ike, finishing the sentence for Mr. Pin- 
gleton, and twitching that gentleman's coat. 

Mr. Pingleton understood Ike's meaning, and laughingly 
repeated, ** Oh, yes. Yes, we caught a good eel." 

And then he laughed ; in which he was joined by Ben 
and Mr. Beggs. Matchim looked undecided for a moment; 
then he too laughed, simply because the others were laugh- 
ing ; but he made himself easy by passing around the bottle. 
And so while Tingler addressed the ladies and expatiated 
on the benefits of life insurance, Messrs. Pingleton, Beggs, 
Ben, and Matchim, made merry to hilarity. 

Matchim and Tingler took leave of us amid some excite- 
ment. There were shaking of hands and well wishes and 
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exchanges of compliments. Mr. Pingleton affectionately 
laid his hand on Matchim's shoulder and said Matchim was 
a very nice little fellow ; and the more he knew him the 
better he liked him. Matchim's face glowed with pride at 
this remark, and grasping Mr. Pingleton's hand, he summed 
up his high opinion of that gentleman by declaring him 
"a brick." 

When Matchim and Tingler boarded their yacht, and the 
two boats drew away from one another, cheers were given 
and returned. Then Tingler drew a revolver from his 
pocket, and discharged several shots in the air, which called 
forth some lusty shouts from our party. 

Our sail homeward was not so speedy nor .so pleasant as 
when we came do.wn. The wind had subsided, and was 
against us, and we were obliged to tack, and edge our way 
along. We were not quite hal-f way home, when a mist rolled 
in from the sea, and we found ourselves surrounded by a 
dense sea fog. 

The ladies became timid and anxious about their safety, 
but Mr. Pingleton was confident he would bring the party 
out all right, and calmly and with dignity gave his orders to 
Ike, till Ben and Mr. Beggs began to criticise and give their 
opinions. Then it was that Mr. Pingleton was disturbed. 

Mr. Beggs thought the boat should make shorter tacks, 
and Mr. Pingleton was explaining how the yacht was sailing 
at that moment north by north-west, and that he would hold 
that course for so many minutes, which would bring him to 
such a place, when they would be able to round a certain 
point on the next tack ; whereas, according to Mr. Beggs's 
idea to accomplish it they would have to make a half-dozen 
tacks, which was positive loss of time — it was at this junc- 
ture that some tall meadow grass swept the sides of the yacht; 
and the next instant her bow ran aground on the bank. 
There was a mingling of laughter and shrieks. 
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Mr. Pingleton's blood rose at this ; but he endeavored to 
keep cool. He ordered Jim Demarest and Ike forward and 
to push away from the bank with the oars, and the rest of 
us to go astern, and jump up and down. In a few moments 
the boat began to move, and finally slid back into the water 
amid wild hurrahs. 

With some poling, we got into position so as to catch the 
wind, and got under way. For some distance we sailed 
quietly along; the ladies fears seemed to have left them, 
and they conversed with their usual vivacity ; Jim Demarest 
nudged me and asked if the Fall was a good time to buy a 
horse in N'York, and imparting the information to me that 
he must git him a horse, he became silent — probably to study 
the matter over; Mr. Pingleton, too, felt easy, and relaxed 
so far that he smoked a cigar. 

But Miss Nettie, always on the alert for some new excite- 
ment, disturbed the serenity by suddenly declaring she be- 
lieved we were sailing in the wrong direction; that we were 
going out to sea. This announcement produced dismay 
among the ladies, and they beseeched Mr. Pingleton to alter 
the boat's course. 

He argued and expostulated with them; but without avail. 
They were sure we were going to sea, and nothing would 
satisfy them, but to have us turn back. 

" Ladies," said he, " your fears are groundless. We " 

The boat had again ran up on a bank. 

Mr. Pingleton turned round and said, "Are you now sat- 
isfied I am right ?" 

They made no reply, except to cry and wring their hands 
arid moan what would become of them. 

" Ike," whispered Mr. Pingleton to that person, " what 
contrary creatures these women are ? " 

** They are, indeed, Gov'ner," said Ike. 
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** A moment ago they wanted land; now that they have it, 
they don't want it. Unreasonable beings." 

" Oh, Mr. Beggs," said Miss Nettle, clinging to his arm, 
** is not this dreadful ? " 

Mr. Beggs answered it was nothing; merely 

** Sailing under difficulties," said Ben. 

" Ha, ha, ha !" laughed Mr. Beggs ; "that's it." 

** You're a fool !" said Mr. Pingleton, turning fiercely on 
Mr. Beggs. 

" Sailing, sailing, over the bounding main," sang Ben. 

"And I've a mind," continued Mr. Pingleton, "to pitch 
you overboard, you pragmatic puppy !" 

" Oh !" Miss Nettle screamed ; and she threw herself in 
front of Mr. Beggs. 

** That's not very nautical language. Cap," said Ben. 

" No," said Mr. Beggs, laughing ; "but it's naughty." 

Mr. Pingleton made a threatening gesture toward Beggs, 
which caused the ladies to scream and cry, " Oh, stop thei^! 
They'll murder each other." 

But there was no need of interference; for Mr. Pingleton 
drew himself up haughtily, and casting a withering side 
glance at Mr. Beggs, said with a sneer, " Don't be ner- 
vous on that score, ladies. I am becoming used to the bite 
of mosquitoes. Besides," he continued, pointing to the 
shore, " if we don't make speedy efforts to get off here, we 
won't reach home to-night." 

We then applied ourselves to getting the yacht afloat; but 
though we pushed with the oars, and danced in the stern of 
the boat, she remained fast in the mud. 

Ben and Mr. Beggs laughed over our futile attempts to 
get free, and sang portions of Mr. Pingleton's favorite sea- 
song, " Sailing." They were started on the second verse, 
and had got as far as. 
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The sailor's life is bold and free, 
His home is on the rolling sea ; 

when Mr. Pingleton, with subdued passion, exclainied, 
" Vm ashamed of you, Ben. Have you no consideration for 
the ladies ?" 

" If we've to remain here for the night, we may as well 
make the best of it," replied Ben. 

" But we needn't remain for the night." 

" How are you going to get the boat off. There is only 
one way, and that is for a couple of us to be fools enough 
to jump into that mud, and shove her off." 

" Then I'm fool enough." said Mr. Pingleton, excited, 
and over-board he went. 

He sank to his knees in the mud ; but nothing daunted, 
he put his shoulder to the bow, and giving a mighty push 
started the boat from her position ; another push, and she 
was free. He attempted to jump on the boat as she left, 
but the sucking mud held him a prisoner, and he was left 
standing on the bank, helpless and alone. 

We poled back, and got as near to him as we could; then 
he reached out, grasped Ike's hand, and made a leap for the 
boat. 

That was the climax. 

The mud held to his feet with such tenacity, that he was 
able to clear but half the distance, and so fell into the water, 
and sank out of sight, for there happened to be a deep hole 
at that place. 

When Mr. Pingleton emerged from the water, Ben and 
Ike caught him, and hauled him aboard. He was then 
taken below into the cabin, and given some dry old clothes 
belonging to Jim Demarest, which were fortunately aboard, 
in exchange for his once picturesque yachting suit. 

Ike nearly cried when he surveyed Mr. Pingleton in his 
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new gear; for his employer's appearance had been so changed 
for the worse. The trousers were so long in the legs that 
they had to be rolled up a half-dozen folds ; and the coat 
was of such a length, that when Mr. Pingleton stood erect, 
thcs ends nearly touched the ground ; a silk handkerchief 
served as a cover for his head, his own nobby straw hat hav- 
ing floated off, when he had sunk and rose like Neptune 
from the sea. 

Mr. Pingleton, feeling disconsolate, sat down, and bowed 
his head. Then he said, ** Ike, how disappointing and vain 
are the pleasures we seek ! Where we hoped to find joy, we 
meet with sorrow. It is the serious work of life, after all, 
that alone gives true happiness." 

" Right you are, sir," said Ike. " And a deal of misery 
is created by these fishing excursions, particularly." 

** Yes," said Mr. Pingleton, with a deep sigh, "and to- day 
we have had ocular demonstration of the truth of that fact." 

Mr. Pingleton and Ike kept to the cabin during the rest 
of the way home, and Jim Demarest took the tiller. Jim 
seemed to be asleep all the time, and appeared to move me- 
chanically ; yet he steered so successfully, that our progress 
was smooth and steady, and we were not a little surprised 
when the boat swung round at the landing at the foot of 
Harborsville lane. I suppose Jim possessed some such in- 
stinct as the blind man who walks alone through the crowd- 
ed, mazy streets of our own city of New York. 

What joy it gave us when we were at last comfortably 
and safely settled in the old farm-house, and fell under the 
beams of Aunt Anna's kindly face, only those who have 
had a similar experience can appreciate. 

Dear, kind, good-hearted old lady ! Her first words to the 
ladies \yere : "Did you have a good time, dears ?" 

" Oh, yes," they said ; "a very good time ! " 

Then they burst into tears. 
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XVII. 

They meet as strangers. Mr. Pingleton has a narrow escape. The 
consequences of Wall street speculation. " I am ruined ! " Ike 
arrives in time to prevent mischief ; and bears good news. Good-by 
to Harborsville. 

^^TT TELL, Gov'ner," said Ike to Mr. Pingleton, the next 

V V morning, " how did you pass the night ?" 

*• Oh, miserable ; miserable, indeed. I don't suppose I 
slept a wink ; when I was fully awake, I suffered with pains 
all over my body ; and when I attempted to sleep I had 
such frightful dreams ; one moment I was falling through 
space to Heaven only knows where ; the next I was at the 
bottom of the ocean, with a sword-fish poking me in the 
back, a shark with white teeth grinning before me, while the 
the hook that I ran into my thumb seemed to be there still, 
and the devilish eel that you caught was tugging at the 
other end of the line. Oh, it was horrible ! '* 

And Mr. Pingleton shut his eyes and winced as though 
the mere thought of his dream gave him pain. 

" Judging by their sunken eyes and wilted appearance, I 
don't think any of them slept very good." 

" You have, then, seen Beggs and Ben ? " 

" Yes, sir ; and they wanted to know if you were going to 
return home this morning." 

** Humph !" said Mr. Pingleton, reflecting. Then he said, 
<* We shall return this morning, Ike ; but it will be by our- 
selves, and not in the company of a brace of giggling idiots, 
who endeavor to make their superior a laughing-stock." 

Mr. Pingleton made some further remarks not compli- 
mentary to either Mr. Beggs or Ben, and he worked himself 
into a passion while speaking of them. 
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Ike endeavored to soften Mr. Pingleton's feelings toward 
them ; but he remained obdurate, and persisted that their 
treatment of him the day previous was shameful. 

Mr. Pingleton went to the breakfast table with a grim 
face, and though Mr. Beggs and Ben greeted him pleasantly 
and respectfully, he ignored them ; while to the ladies he 
bowed coldly ; but when his eyes met Aunt Anna's cheerful 
and sympathetic look, he brightened up a bit, and he gave 
her a sweet " Good-morning.** 

After breakfast, Ben, in his easy, familiar way, approached 
Mr. Pingleton, and tapping him on the shoulder, said, "Well 
Pingleton, are you ready to return this morning ?'* 

Mr. Pingleton faced about, and looked severely at Ben ; 
then he coldly said, '*l am prepared, sir ; but it is my inten- 
tion to travel with only one companion." 

" And, I suppose, he is Beggs ?" 

" Beggs !*' said Mr. Pingleton, sneering, and expressing 
as much contempt as possible in uttering the name. 

" You seem to have something against the young man ? '* 

" I have," said Mr. Pingleton, curtly; "and against another 
person, too." 

Ben understood Mr. Pingleton's meaning, and colored. 
At first he was prompted to make a tart reply; but the con- 
sciousness that he had made fun of Mr. Pingleton's troubles 
on the day previous, checked him, and he sought to recon- 
cile Mr. Pingleton, by saying, " Pingleton, let by-gones be 
by-gones. We had some fun yesterday at your expense; 
but we all blunder and do many laughable things. Come, 
now, shake, and have no more hard feelings between us." 

"Never!" said Mr. Pingleton, turning away. "Yester- 
day you placed me in the light of a buffoon, and tortured 
me with your silly wit." 

" If you weren't so excited, Pingleton, I believe even you 
would have laughed. The words of your sea-song. 
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The sailor's life is bold and free, 
His home is on the rolling sea, 

was running through my brain at the very moment we were 
fast in the mud, and I couldn't restrain myself." 

"If you had acted like a gentleman you would have sup- 
pressed your mirth. But you made no endeavor ; on the 
contrary, you gave yourself full rein, and egged on that 
jackanapes, — Beggs !" 

Here Aunt Anna joined them and asked Ben if he had 
got a letter that was lying on the table in his room ; and 
which arrived the previous day. 

Ben answered that he had not, and hurried away to get 
it. 

Aunt Anna turned to Mr. Pingleton, and expressed a re- 
gret that he was to leave so soon. His company had been 
very agreeable to all in the house ; more especially to her. 
" I shall miss you very much, Mr. Pingleton,** said she, with 
a sigh ; "it is so lonely." And Aunt Anna looked tenderly 
into his eyes. 

A pleasant suspicion crossed Mr. Pingleton's mind — 
Aunt Anna was in love with him. He met her gaze with a 
look equally tender ; then he gave a sigh, and said, "Ah, 
Aunt Anna, our way through life is at best but lonely and 
miserable. Existence to me is no pleasure." 

" Don't you think it might be made a pleasure," said Aunt 
Anna, hesitatingly, and looking down, " if — if — if " 

" If what ?" asked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Why, — if you weren't quite so lonely ?" 

If Mr. Pingleton had obeyed his feelings and spoken his 
mind on the instant, he would have caught Aunt Anna to 
his arms, and have exclaimed, " Yes, Anna ! And I would 
never feel lonely with you at my side." But he paused a 
moment, and reflection made him a coward. He was not 
prepared to marry. He would wait a while. • 
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It was an extremely embarassing position for an old bach- 
elor, and he actually grew weak at the thought of wJiat he 
had escaped. It was a relief to him when Ben entered the 
room. 

Ben*s face was white ; his eye-brows were contracted ; 
and his eyes seemed to start from his head. 

" What is the matter, Bennie ?" asked Aunt Anna, fright- 
ened. 

" Matter enough," he answered, gruffly, and dropping in 
a chair. Then he bowed his head, and hid his face in his 
hands. 

Ben's evident misery drove away all the harsh feelings 
Mr. Pingleton entertained against him ; and he went over, 
and said, " Ben, what is the cause of your distraction ?** 

Ben suddenly lifted his head, and exclaimed, "I am 
ruined." 

"Ruined !" cried Aunt Anna and Mr. Pingleton. 

" Yes, ruined !" he repeated. " This telegram from Dil- 
lingham, which has been two days in reaching me, informs 
me of a crash in the stock market, and calls me back at 
once. It is now too late. Again I am broken in fortune ; 
this time also in heart." 

" Is there no possibility that Dillingham has been able to 
carry you safely through ?" asked Mr. Pingleton. 

"None; for he is powerless. No; twice have I had a 
fortune, and twice have I lost it. Now, poverty and all the 
misery it entails are before me, and sooner than suffer it, by 
God, rii " 

There was a scream and the report of a pistol shot. 

Ben had tried to take his own life, but as he raised the 
pistol to his head, Ike entered the room, and running for- 
ward knocked Ben's arm, and the ball lodged in the ceiling, 
while the pistol fell to the floor. 

Mr. Pingleton and Ike caught Ben by the arms, and re- 
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Strained him from doing himself any injury — though it cost 
them much effort ; for Ben acted like a mad man, and made 
fierce efforts to break away. 

Aunt Anna tearfully coaxed and pleaded with him to be 
quiet ; but he never noticed her, and the frenzied roll of his 
eyes, made her draw back in terror. Mr. Pingleton also 
endeavored to calm Ben, but without avail. The tears came 
to the old gentleman's eyes at the thought that, perhaps, 
this last calamity had unsettled Ben's mind, and that he 
would never again recover it. 

Of course everybody in the house was startled by the 
pistol-shot, and ran breathlessly into the room, to learii its 
meaning. Excitable Miss Nettle, however, had already ar- 
ranged matters in her own mind, and rushing in, declared 
a murder had been committed — was certain of it, and was 
preparing to swoon, when Ike's cool answer defeated her 
purpose. 

" Well, now, you're a little previous," Ike answered, and 
releasing his hold of Ben, who was become somewhat quieted 
by this time. " Mr. Ben merely got tired of life, and was 
about to unceremoniously leave the world, when I interrupted 
him ; for I have a message that I want him to read before 
he departs. And here it is, sir," he said, handing a tele- 
graph message to Ben. 

Ben eagerly took it ; tore open the envelope, and casting 
his eyes over the message, gave a shout of joy. 

»* Is it from Dillingham ?" asked Mr. Pingleton. 

** Yes; and he says: *Rest easy. All is well.' " 

" Hooray !" exclaimed Ike. Then he handed Ben the 
pistol, and said, ** Now that I have delivered my message 
you can start on your journey to that land from which no 
traveller ever returns except in the shape of a ghost." 

" Not this time, Ike," said Ben, putting the pistol in his 
pocket. "We'll postpone that trip indefinitely; and instead, 
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go to New York.*' Turning to Mr. Pingleton, he continued, 
" And shall we return together, Pingleton ?" 

" Lord bless you, yes," replied Mr. Pingleton, and warmly 
shaking Ben's hand. *' And I hope you won't again attempt 
to leave us so abruptly." 

** May I never again have such cause," said Ben. 

Miss Nettle was standing beside Mr. Beggs, and when 
Ben made mention of departing from Harborsville, she 
gave a little sob, and looked very miserable. 

Mr. Beggs inquired the cause of her woe; but she refused 
to answer till he assured her this evidence of sorrow was 
unbearable to him. 

Then she leaned on his arm a little more heavily, and 
raising her soulful, tearbedimmed eyes to his, said, " Oh, 
Mr. Beggs, it is so sad to part with friends — dear friends ; 
and when we think that we may never again meet them — 
the very thought almost breaks one's heart !" 

*' But my dear Miss Nettle, we may meet again," said 
Mr. Beggs. 

Miss Nettle brightened up instantly, and said, " We may ?" 

" Yes, my dear Miss Nettle ; for never, till I came to this 
lovely spot, did I meet any one whom I could truly say I " 

Miss Nettle had yearned for this moment, and she listened 
thirstily to his every word. As he progressed, her heart 
beat faster and faster, and a little pain shot across it, — when 
Mr. Beggs stopped short on account of an interruption by 
Mr. Pingleton. Miss Nettle looked daggers at Mr. Pingle- 
ton, and said softly to herself, "Wretch !" 

** Well, Beggs," said Mr. Pingleton, extending his hand, 
" all is forgiven. Once more our party is one — may it never 
be otherwise." 

" With all my heart," answered Mr. Beggs. 

Jim Demarest at this instant announced that the wagon 
was at the door ready to convey us to the shore. We there- 
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upon bade good-bye to the ladies, with much regret and 
weeping on their side, and a sense of losing pleasure on 
ours. 

Aunt Anna made us all promise we would pay another 
visit to Harborsville during the Summer, and was particu- 
larly anxious that Mr. Pingleton should consent. 

As the wagon retreated from the farm-house, the ladies, 
who were clustered at the door, waved their handkerchiefs 
and watched us depart. We in return also waved our hand- 
kerchiefs ; besides which, Mr. Pingleton occasionally doffed 
his hat. We had proceeded a ways, when Mr. Beggs started 
the song, " Farewell, My Own True Love, Farewell !*' which 
Miss Nettle immediately accepted as meant for her especial 
benefit, and she went off in a faint. 

Mr. Beggs was for turning back; but it took so long to 
make Jim comprehend matters, and the time allowed us to 
catch the train was so short, that it was deemed best for us 
to continue our way, however cruel it might appear. 

We arrived at Montoloking station a few minutes before 
the train that was to take us to New York, and Jim Dema- 
rest, who had all along maintained the strictest silence, em- 
braced the opportunity to call Ike aside and give him his 
confidence. 

" N'York's big place ?" asked Jim. 

" It*s a little larger than Montoloking," replied Ike. 

" I think ri* go there this Fall; for I must git me a horse." 

" I wouldn't be rash about it, Jim," said Ike, with a very- 
serious face. " I'm afraid you're one of those kind of fel- 
lers Yi\iO plunge into things." 

" Durned if you hain't hit it. If I was to go up to N'York 
jest like as not I'd git me a horse without thinking." 

" I believe you," said Ike, solemnly. " But you must re- 
strain yourself, Jim, and give the matter plenty of thought." 

" I will. But I guess I'll git me a horse this Fall." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

My visit to Mr. Pitigleton^ home. A midnight occurrence in the old 
gray stone house. Face to face. 

TWO weeks had passed since I had seen or heard any- 
thing of Mr. Pingleton and party ; that was when we 
separated in New York, on our return from our sojx)urn at 
Harborsville — Mr. Pingleton and Ike and Mr, Beggs to go 
to Teaneck, Ben to meet Dillingham, and f to resume my 
vocation, 

I had been kept quite busy since then, and was not allowed 
to give much thought to them ; but now that things were 
become quiet, they occupied my mind, and I was wonder- 
ing how they were getting along, when I received a letter 
addressed in a bold, dashy handwriting. 

I opened it, and found it to be from Mr, Pingleton, and 
that it was an invitation to attend a little evening party at 
his house on the Saturday coming. 

Of course I accepted the invitation, with thanks for the 
honor conferred. 

But, as oftentimes happens, on the day set for the party 
I was delayed by one thing and another, so that I missed 
the train appointed for me to take ; and in consequence 
when I arrived at the station, I found no one to meet me to 
conduct me to my destination, 

I inquired the way of some persons standing by, and then 
trudged along a hot, dusty road till I came to a fork. Here 
I was puzzled, and stopping to consider which one was most 
likely to be my road, I was much frightened by the sudden 
appearance of one of the ugliest, most repulsive-looking 
dogs that ever a person laid eyes on. 
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He was a stumpy, bow-legged, snub-nosed brute, with 
hanging jaws, and only one eye, which had a wicked leer. 
I believe he would have attacked me had he not been re- 
called by a whistle from behind some bushes on the side of 
the road. 

Although I could see no one, I said aloud, " I say, friend, 
which of these two roads can I take to Judge Pingleton's ?" 
[Such, I had discovered, was the title the country people 
gave Mr. Pingleton.] 

" Take both !" was the reply. 

As I was not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, and 
so have been able to travel two roads at the same time, I 
asked which would enable me to reach the Judge's house 
the quickest. 

" Well," said the voice, "if you take one of them and run 
all the way, you'll get there sooner than if you took the other 
and stopped to sleep under a tree." 

These replies stirred my blood ; not only because they 
were evasive, but also that this bumpkin was guying me — a 
New Yorker. As I could still see the ugly snout of the dog 
as he peered at me through the bushes, I cautiously, though 
indignantly said, " Such replies, sir, may give you the repu- 
tation of a wit, but they take away from you the title of 
gentleman." 

I thought this cutting remark would go home, and make 
him feel cheap, so that he would either apologize, or keep 
silent and allow me to walk off in triumph. Instead, how- 
ever, of producing the effect I anticipated, it was the cause 
of eliciting the heartiest laughter from my hearer; and I do 
believe he rolled over the ground from excess of feeling. 

" You must be some escaped lunatic," I cried, and start- 
ing up one of the roads, determined to take my chances as 
to whether it were the right one or not. 

'* I say, stranger !" cried the person from behind the 
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bushes, and coming toward me. "Wouldn't you like a lu- 
natic for company ?" 

I was inclined to brusquely answer, " No !" But second 
thought told me it might be profitable for me to agree to 
it ; and so I waited for him to catch up with me. 

When I turned round to scan this person's features I was 
greatly astonished to find myself face to face with Ike. 

It appeared that Ike recognized me when I first spoke, 
and knowing how abundantly conceited New Yorkers are 
out of their city, he was determined to " take me down a 

peg." 

I spoke of the ugly dog that followed at Ike's heels, and 
asked him why in the world he took such an animal for his 
companion. 

" Why, he's a beauty," said Ike, standing off and admiring 
the dog. 

" Oh, a charmer," said I, laughingly. 

" Yes, sir,"' said Ike. " He's no common stock ; he's a 
dandy, he is. He's what I call a genuine, blue-blooded 
aristocrat I Oh, my ! It just does my heart good to look at 
that dog. He's a picture." 

I could hardly believe that Ike's words were sincere ; but 
they proved to be really so, and that his admiration was 
honest. 

We again moved on up the road, and Ike continued, ** I 
got that dog's pedigree to-day, and I found he's a regular 
"vet." He's been in more battles than there's days in the 
year ; and though he hasn't a tooth in his head he's a game 
one still. But what's this ? " 

I looked up, and saw two boys running toward us. The 
last was bigger than the first, and was endeavoring to catch 
him, with the evident intention of giving him a thrashing. 

The little fellow, however, made no outcry. He merely 
got over the ground as quickly as he could, till he came up 
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with US. Then he stopped, caught the bull dog by the head, 
and facing his pursuer, waited for him. 

The big boy prudently slowed up as he drew near, and 
though he was intimidated by the dog, he affected to be in- 
different to him, and said he would give the little fellow a 
thrashing only he was under his size. 

** Come and try it/' was the reply. 

" Don't get too lippy now, or I will do it," said the big^ 
fellow, warningly. 

** You will, eh ? Watch him, boy I" 

" Don't you dare set that dog on me, or itll be the worse 
for you," he said, threateningly, but retreating a few steps. 
** Do you hear me !" he shouted, as the dog growled and 
tried to break away at him. 

"Yes ; and I heard you say you was going to thrash me." 

" So I will if you don't make that dog be quiet." 

" You will, eh ? Sic him, boy!" And he let the dog free. 

The big boy ran for his life ; but though the dog was old 
and crippled, he gained on the boy, and compelled him to 
take to a tree. As the boy climbed up, the dog made a 
spring, and caught him by the end of one leg of his trous- 
ers ; and as he hung on like grim death, he would have 
pulled the boy to the ground again, had not the trousers 
slipped through the dog's teethless gums. 

When the big boy had reached a place of temporary safe- 
ty, he shook his fist at the other, and said he would make 
him " pay for this." 

The little fellow squared off, and asked why he didn't do 
it now; he taunted him with cowardice ; said he was like a 
frog — that he croaked loud, but never fought. 

The big fellow was beside himself with rage, and threat- 
ened complete annihilation of the other; but finding that of 
no avail, he not only quieted down, but promised if the tittle 
fellow would take the dog away, he would not touch him 
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either this time or any other time ; that he would always be 
his friend. When the limb of the tree upon which he was 
resting cracked, he went further, and offered a blue and red 
pencil ; then a cent; then a base ball; then a pearl-handled 
pocket-knife, as terms of peace. 

The little fellow pocketed these articles, and came to the 
conclusion he would call it quits. Then he held the dog 
back, and pacified him, while the big boy, with a scowl on 
his face, descended, and made off. 

Mr. Pingleton, Mr. Beggs, Ben and Dillingham were seat- 
ed at the dinner table when I was announced. They all 
gave me a cordial welcome ; then I retired, and dressed, 
and came down, and joined them. 

It was a merry party. All reserve was thrown aside, and 
we ate, and laughed, and talked, and sang for two hours. 
Then in the twilight we strolled about the grounds, inspect- 
ing and admiring the different flowers and plants. 

When we returned, we sat on the piazza ; and while we 
smoked, the incidents of the tour of Mr. Pingleton and 
party were reviewed. It was then that I learned how Dil- 
lingham had saved Ben from ruin. The particular stock 
which Ben owned suddenly dropped in price, and his brok- 
ers were about to sell him out for lack of sufficient margin, 
when Dillingham, believing it to be only a temporary de- 
pression, put up all his savings, both from his salary, and the 
extra sums Ben had given him when they had made several 
lucky hits. That of itself, would not have been enough to 
cover the loss, but the brokers had faith in his judgment, 
and this evidence of his confidence that the price would 
soon advance, inspired a like belief in them, and they took 
the risk ; they did more : they speculated for a rise in the 
market, with the result of making considerable money by it. 
When Mr. Beggs announced that he would leave us for 
the night, Mr. Pingleton proposed that we all accompany 
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him down the road, as it was quite lonely; besides, tramps 
had infested the neighborhood lately, and it was really dan- 
gerous. 

The night was become exceedingly dark, so that we were 
obliged to carry a lantern to see our way; the air was still, 
and our voices broke with a hollow sound ; the branches 
of the trees were motionless, yet here and there a crackling 
would be heard, and a piece of a branch would fall, rat- 
tling as it went, to the ground. 

Mr. Pingleton looked up at the banks of black clouds that 
were crowding together, and remarked there was a big storm 
brewing ; that it would probably be here before morning. 
" Ha !" said he, as there was a flash of lightning off in the 
west, ** There it is, now. We must hurry up so as to get 
back before it arrives here." 

** Yes," said Mr. Beggs, " I dislike to be outdoors when 
there is lightning. I am awfully afraid of it." 

" Many people are," said Mr. Pingleton. " It strikes ter- 
ror to some souls. But though lightning, thunder and rain 
may cause us some alarm and inconvenience, they are still 
a great blessing, — the air is purified and the earth is re- 
freshed." 

" What's that ?" asked Dillingham, quickly. 

•*Why, the lightning and " 

" No, no !" interrupted Dillingham, excitedly. "Did you 
not hear the faint cry of a woman's voice, as though she 
were in distress ?" 

No one had heard such a sound. 

" I am quite sure I did," said Dillingham : "but it may 
have been my imagination, for I was thinking of some scenes 
in my past life." 

" Perhaps the sound proceeded from the haunted house 
which we are now passing," remarked Mr. Beggs. 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Pingleton, "this old gray stone house 
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here has the reputation of being haunted. Of course I be- 
lieve in no such nonsense ; but I confess to having an aver- 
sion for the place, because it has been unlucky from the 
moment the foundation was started." 

" Is it now occupied ?" asked Ben. 

** Yes ; and they say by a young lady and an old woman 
servant. They must have a lonely time ; but the young 
lady is evidently eccentric, for she is never seen outside the 
house, till after dark, and then only around the door,*' 

" Strange," said Ben, 

**Yes," replied Mr, Pingleton. "It is the talk of the 
community," 

Here the sound of a woman's voice, faint, but distinct, 
and in an entreating tone, reached our ears. 

"It is a woman's voice," said Mr. Pingleton; "and it 
came from the gray stone house." 

" Perhaps tramps have entered." said Ben. 

" Perhaps," said Dillingham, strangely excited ; " but I 
shall see." And he started toward the house. 

Mr. Pingleton held him back for a moment, and cautioned 
him against trespassing on another's property at that time 
of the night ; even if there were burglars, he must use equal 
caution, else he might come to harm. 

" I care not," said Dillingham ; " when I first heard that 
voice, it fired my breast with conflicting emotions of love 
and hate. I must satisfy myself." 

He then leaped the fence, and half ran through the tall 
grass to a window at the side of the bouse where a stream 
of light poured out into the darkness through a hole in the 
closed, board shutters. 

He peered through, and when we came up, we heard him 
in a half whisper say, " It is she." Another look, and he 
staggered back, and huskily said, " My God ! Jennie with 
him /* 
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It instantly flashed across ray mind that it was Jennie 
Hildebrande, the daughter of the poor woman whom Mn 
Pingleton had assisted ; and that the man was Lockman. 
It proved to be so. 

Besides this, we learned that Dillingham had once been a 
suitor for Jennie's hand, but that his dissipation had es- 
tranged them. He knew nothing of her elopement till Mr. 
Pingleton informed him ; and the news was a double blow 
to him. 

Jennie was a pretty girl, possessing a sweet face, expres- 
sive eyes, black, arched eye-brows, and black hair ; her 
mouth was small and shapely, and her lips rosy and full. 

Lockman was of medium size ; and had a long, boneless 
nose that spread as it joined his face ; his eyes were small 
and black, and were sunk deep in his head, and they glit- 
tered like a snake's ; his mouth was large, and wore a pe- 
culiar expression, which I remember Dillingham had termed, 
a ** cast-iron smile ;" it appeared to me a half-smile, half- 
sneer. He was standing by the mantel-piece, his arm rest- 
ing on it. 

Ben and Dillingham were so worked up at the sight of 
Lockman, that they were for making an immediate rush for 
him ; but Mr. Pingleton, ordinarily excitable and rash, was 
this night cool and calm, and counseled them to hold back. 
If they forced their way in, Lockman could shoot them 
down like dogs, and the law would hold him guiltless of 
crime. " Let us wait awhile, and the opportunity will occur 
when we can save Jennie, and entrap the scoundrel," said 
he. " But in the meantime listen and watch." 

" Oh sir," pleaded Jennie, "right me before God and man; 
then turn me away, if you will. Oh, this sense of shame will 
drive me mad ! Surrounded by the sweet flowers, the beau- 
tiful trees, and the simple, light-hearted, merry birds— I am 
doubly odious in my own eyes." 
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** Umph ! '* said he, leering at her, and slightly changing 
the position of his elbow. 

She again spoke ; but her words were lost in the rumble 
of a thunder-clap, 

'Jennie gave a start. Then as the sound of the thunder 
subsided, she said, ** If you have no sympathy for me, re- 
member that you must one day face God ! Let it not be 
charged against you that you wrecked a young girl's life." 

" Bah! for such stuff!" replied Lockman, contemptuously. 
Taking his arm from the mantel piece, and facing her, he 
added, ** I fear no God ! I fear but the law of man; and by 
a little cunning that can be evaded, so that even it loses ter- 
ror for me. Yes, there is a hellish vein in me which delights 
in evil-doing. But I am no worse than the rest of the world, 
only I am out with it. All men are rogues at heart ; it is 
cowardice — the fear of punishment that restrains them. And 
women? They are all like you !" He pointed his finger at 
her. " They make much of virtue, but practice its opposite. 
You never believed I would make you — a penniless working 
girl, and from the slums of New York, — my wife V 

He paused, as if for an answer. 

Jennie was sobbing, but commanded herself sufficiently 
to say, " You promised to do so ; and I trusted to your 
honor." 

" Honor, indeed ! It was money, dress, and pleasure that 
enticed you. You only wanted a pretense for your act." 

" It is false !" she indignantly exclaimed. " I consented 
to live with you, when you promised to make me your wife. 
I have beseeched and begged you to fulfill that promise, but 
you refuse. I have suffered enough, and will remain no 
longer. This night — this moment I leave this place." 

She moved toward the door ; when Lockman crossed the 
roona and caught her by the arm. " It does not suit my 
plans," said he, coldly, "to have you leave to-night." 
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She struggled to escape from him, and scream^, '* Let 
me free, or 1*11 cry for help !** 

•* And who will answer your cry V* said he, with ft mocking 
laugh, and throwing her to one side. 

" / will ! " exclaimed Dillingham, entering the room, and* 
facing Lockman. 

Both Jennie and Lockman were astounded ftt Dillingham'^s 
sudden appearance, and for a moment looked with amaze- 
ment at him. 

Neither seemed to have at first recojfnized Dillingham. 
It was his unexpected entrance that astonished them. But 
when, a moment after, recognition cartie, Lockman cowered 
and retreated a few steps; while Jentiie, giving a faint, pain- 
ful cry, sank unconscious to the ground. 

Dillingham stooped to give her assistance, wheto Lockman 
recovered himself, and his eyes flashed with a villainous 
meaning. Quick as thought he pulled a pistol from his 
pocket, and aiming it at Dillingham, cried, -'A burglar ! " 
and fired. 

But there were two reports ; and it was seen that Dilling- 
ham was unhurt, while Lockman's arm was helpless at his 
side. 

Ben had shot Lockman to save Dillingham. 

Lockman, however, did not drop all effort to accomplish 
his design. He retired to the chimney, then taking the 
pistol from his helpless hand, with his uninjured one, he 
raised it to an aim, and fiercely cried, " Curse you ! I'll kill 
you yet !" 

But before he fired there was a blinding flash, and it 
seemed as though the earth had opened, to engulf us all-r 
and I fell senseless. 

When I recovered the rain was falling on my face, and I 
was stretched on the ground. Bewildered, I arose, and 
looked about to find an explanation for my position. Grad- 
ually the events of the night came to my mind, and remem- 
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bering the vivid flash before my fall, I concluded the house 
had been struck by lightning. 

I tried to look within the building, but everything was 
wrapped in darkness. Fearful that those inside had been 
killed, I made my way to the door, where I met Mr. Pingle- 
ton and Mr, Beggs. They, too, had sustained a shock. 

We entered cautiously, and spoke in whispers ; then we 
stood a few moments in the dark, still room, uncertain which 
way to move. The solemn silence that prevailed, broken 
only by the dismal beating of the rain against the house, and 
an occasional mournful sigh ' of the wind, sent a chill over 
us, and made us shrink at the thought of what would pres- 
ently be revealed. 

Mr. Pingleton struck a match, and as its blaze lighted the 
room, we saw that Ben, Dillingham, and Jennie had been 
affected by the lightning, but were now recovering. 

We turned to where Lockman had been standing previous 
to the shock, and the sight that met our eyes made us recoil 
with horror. 

He still stood in the same position as when he had at- 
tempted to take Dillingham's life. His body leaned forward 
a little, and one foot was planted before the other, to give 
steadiness to his aim. His murderous intention was still 
conveyed in the raised arm, the contracted, scowling brow ; 
and in the flickering light of the match his features wore a 
hideous, demoniacal expression. Even when the room was 
again in total darkness, I could still see in my mind's eye 
his cruel mouth, with its lips that reached far across each 
side of his face, and which gave me the impression that it 
had been made by the slash of a razor, so utterly devoid was 
it of shape ; and that half-smile, half -sneer ! It set every 
vein tingling, and aroused a feeling of the bitterest hate. 

Lockman's attitude led us to believe he had been kHhed 
by the lightning. 
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When the lamp was lighted, it was ascertained that such 
was the case. 

But when Dillingham rose to his feet, he was ignorant of 
this fact, and he became furious at the sight of his enemy. 
He was about to attack Lockman, when Mr. Pingleton ar- 
rested him, and said, " Hold ! Lockman will never again do 
you harm. He is dead." 

** Dead 1 *' repeated Dillingham, drawing back. 

** Yes,** said Mr. Pingleton, solemnly, "he is dead. And 
may God have mercy on his soul." 

" Mercy !** exclaimed Dillingham, passionately. " There 
is no mercy for such as he! He lived a life of sin; delighted 
in doing evil ; hated and worked destruction to man; defied 
his God ! Already the devil has claimed him. For see !" 
Dillingham pointed to a blueish streak down Lockman's 
face, " The brand of hell has been stamped on his cheek !" 

As he finished he hit the streak with his hand, when — oh 
my God ! — Lockman's body dropped at our feet — a heap of 
ashes ! 

The lightning had burned it to a cinder. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Concludes this volume. 

THE shock that Jennie received on that dreadful night 
nearly proved fatal to her. She was carried insensible 
to Mr. Pingleton's home, and remained unconscious for sev- 
eral hours. But through the skill of a clever doctor in the 
neighborhood, and the good nursing she received from Mr. 
Pingleton's housekeeper, Jennie at length recovered. 

But to Jennie's mind, recovery was not desirable. She 
only saw misery and suffering ahead, made doubly painful 
by her present happy surroundings. She shuddered at the 
thought of again battling in the cruel world for an existence. 
And then the stain on her name ! She would be treated as 
an outcast, and left to end her days, perhaps, in the street. 
" Oh, God ! " she cried in her despair, " Why was I not left 
die ! " 

Poor lass ! On her knees, her face buried in her hands, 
and sobbing violently, Dillingham found her as he strayed 
across the lawn. 

He stopped, and hesitated a moment. Then he advanced 
and gently laying his hand on her head, said, " Jennie ! " 

She was startled, and looked round ; then rising, she dried 
her eyes, and attempted to calm her agitation. 

" I am sorry, Jennie," said Dillingham, tenderly, " to find 
you weeping. I thought your new life was a happy one." 

*' So it has been," she replied. " It is the thought that I 
must soon leave this happy place, and, friendless and alone, 
go face the cruel world, that makes me sad." 
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" That you need never do," said Dillingham. He took 
her hand, and in a broken voice, continued, "Jennie, 
you will always find in me a friend. But I would have you 
consider me as something dearer — Jennie, I have always 
loved you ; I love you now. Be my wife ?" 

He paused for a reply. 

She was silent a while. Then she softly and tremu- 
lously said, " I — I cannot. I am not worthy of an honesj 
man's love. I — ," she placed her hand over her heart, 93 
if in pain, " oh, Mr. Dillingham, excuse me, for I must leave 
you. I am not well." 

She staggered toward the house, when he gave her his 
assistance to the door. He did not speak till they were 
about to part. Then, pressing her hand he said, " Jennie, 
we both have been weak ; but our sufferings, God knows, 
have made amends for it. A new life is now before us. 
Let us shut out what is dark in the past, remembering only 
that which is bright. Let us together travel the rest of the 
way of life, each cheering and aiding the other. Shall we ?'* 

She wavered. Then quickly withdrawing her hand, left 
him, without giving a reply. But as she retreated, he could 
hear her sobbing. 

A few days later, Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs were 
seated on the piazza. Evening was approaching, and the 
delicious tranquility which accompanies it lulled them into 
a reverie. Suddenly Mr. Pingleton broke the silence by re- 
marking, " Beggs, our trip to New York proved quite event- 
ful." 

Mr. Beggs assumed a wise air, and replied, " Indeed it 
did." 

" Do you know," exclaimed Mr. Pingleton, spiritedly, and 
looking Mr. Beggs straight in the face, thus causing the lat- 
ter to give a little start, " Do you know that up to the time 
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of my making that excursion, I lived like an oyster ? Yes, 
sir ; I lived a selfish life — contented myself with taking an 
occasional peep at the outside world, then closing my shell 
again. No wonder life sometimes palled on me, and I grew 
eccentric. I tell you, Beggs," continued Mr. Pingleton, 
slapping that gentleman on the shoulder, " I tell you, sir, 
nothing in this world gives so much pure joy to a man as 
that he receives when he makes others happy." 

" Very true, indeed," said Mr Beggs, sighing. " And I 
long to make some one happy.*' 

** You should do more than long, Beggs. You should 
act." 

" Ah, Mr. Pingleton, if I obeyed the promptings of my 
heart, I should act this instant." 

" Indeed; and who is this person that has interested you ?" 

" Miss Nettle." 

" Miss Nettle ?" said Mr. Pingleton, surprised. ** Oh, I 
see. You are in love with her, and you think it would make 
her happy if she were married to you ?" 

" That is my meaning," said Mr. Beggs, blushing. 

"Well," said Mr. Pingleton, thoughtfully, and stroking his 
beard, " conferring happiness in that way partakes too much 
of selfishness. Still, after all, if you think it would make 
you both happy, why, you cannot act too quickly. Indeed, 
I am inclined to the opinion that it is the duty of every man 
to marry." 

"And yet you avoid your duty." 

" Because never till lately was I really in love. Beggs," 
Mr. Pingleton changed his voice to a whisper, and drew 
nearer, "while at Harborsville Aunt Anna won my heart." 

Mr. Pingleton straightened himself, expecting that this 
revelation would burst on Mr. Beggs's ears like a thunder- 
bolt. But if that gentleman was much astonished he did 
not give evidence of it; for he coldly said, "Indeed." 
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Mr. Pingleton felt a little disappointed, but a£;ain speaking 
in a whisper said, " Yes ; and I was, too, mighty near ask- 
ing her to be my wife. The words were on my tongue; but 
1 faltered, and backed clean down. It is strange that the 
bravest man becomes a coward at such a moment." 

Mr. Beggs answered it was. 

** Oh, Beggs, when I watch such lovers as Dillingham and 
Jennie, and note the happiness that the . company of each 
gives the other, I feel so lonely. But here comes Ben. Not 
a word of this to him." 

As Ben reached Mr. Pingleton and Mr. Beggs, Ike turned 
the corner of the house, and also stood before them. His 
face was very grave, and he seemed worried. 

"Well, Ike, how goes it ?" asked Ben. 

** rhe wrong way," replied Ike. ** This evening I went 
down to the store, and on the way Beauty, the bull dog, 
got into a fight. Poor fellow, though he didn't have a tooth 
in his head, he stuck right to it till he turned over. And 
then I got a letter from my girl, in which she threatens to 
shake me. It's a double blow, sir," and Ike bowed his head 
with grief. Presently he added, " That animal was the pride 
of my heart — a full-blooded, genuine aristocrat, that's what 
he was. It's some consolation, though, to know he died 
game." 

"About your girl, Ike, what is her grievance against 
you ?" asked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Well, sir, she's romantic, and wants me to be a hero — ^to 
do something that will astonish and startle the world. She 
says that's the kind of a man she can love, which is as much 
as saying that plain Ike isn't good enough for her. Ah, sir, 
as you have often remarked, women are the destroyers of 
man's peace in this world. ^ I think that, like you, I shall re- 
main a bachelor all my life." 

" If you remain a bachelor you won't be like me," said 
Mr. Pingleton, boldly. 
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" No !" cried Ike, astonished. 

" Heigh-ho !" laughed Ben " But you don't mean it ? " 

"I do !" replied Mr. Pingleton, mustering courage. "And 
if I fail to be married to Aunt Anna of Harborsville before 
a year passes by, it won't be my fault." 

" Well, this is a surprise to me," said Ben. "But do you 
know you have a rival ?" 

"Who is he?" asked Mr. Pingleton. 

" Uncle George, a farmer, who lives about three miles 
from Aunt Anna's house. He's courted Aunt the last fifteen 
years." 

" Well he won't have the chance to court her fifteen years, 
nor fifteen days, more," cried Mr. Pingleton, excitedly. 
Turning to Ike, he added, " Ike, have my trunks packed to- 
morrow. We leave for Harborsville early the next day." 

"Very willingly, sir," replied Ike. "It's near that same 
lovely spot my angel is staying — Miss Kitty Ann Fleming, 
the Alderman's daughter." 

" Egad," said Mr. Pingleton, lightly, " Harborsville ap- 
pears to be a paradise ; for, a while ago, Beggs also admit- 
ted there was an angel there of whom he was very fond." 

"Yes," said Mr. Beggs, adjusting his spectacles, "I con- 
fess to loving Miss Nettle, and if you will permit me I shall 
accompany you, and then ask that angel to be my wife." 

Mr. Pingleton answered that the company of Mr. Beggs 
would be very agreeable ; in fact, he wouldn't think of 
going without him. "And, Ben, you'll go, too ?" 

"Well, yes ; — to see the fun," replied Ben. 

" Ah, you will go with a higher motive, won't you, Ben ?" 
pleaded Mr. Pingleton, and grasping Ben's hand. " You 
will go to aid the cause of an old friend." 

"Since you take it so to heart, I shall. And, perhaps, I, 
too, may find an angel there." 

At this point Dillingham came hurriedly up the path and 
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informed them that Margraves, of the firm of Margraves & 
Lockman, had that afternoon committed suicide. The re- 
port had it that in settling the affairs of the firm, consequent 
on the death of Lockman, a state of things was revealed 
which not only caused the failure of the house, but threw it 
in disgrace. This was due to the practices of Lockman, who 
had kept his partner in ignorance by carefully covering his 
tracks. Margraves was shocked, and suffered much over 
the affair, for he had prided himself on his standing in the 
business world. When there was talk of sending him to 
prison he could bear it no longer, and sought escape by 
death. 

This information did not cause very much surprise among 
the company, for, from their knowledge of the two men, it 
was no more than they had expected would happen. There 
was some sorrow, though, that the innocent person should 
suffer for the sins of the guilty one. 

Dillingham then announced he had happier news to com- 
municate : Jennie had consented to be his wife. 

He was heartily congratulated by all ; when Mr. Pingle- 
ton added, " Bless me, I feel as if Jennie were my own child, 
and am loth to let her leave me. Her presence here has 
given my thoughts an entirely different turn. I feel better 
disposed toward everybody and everything; I feel interested 
in my fellow-men and sympathize with them in their joy and 
in their sorrow ; I have learned that we all have a duty to 
perform toward our fellow-creatures^ and that something 
more is required of man than the search of his own personal 
comfort. Besides, from the execution of that duty springs 
the greatest happiness. But returning to the subject 
of marriage, we hope, Dillingham, that we will shortly be in 
a position to ask your felicitation." 

" How is that ?" asked Dillingham, puzzled. 

" Well, you see, each of us is in love,*' Mr. Pingleton 
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blushed deeply, and grew nervous as he progressed, " and 
it happens that the particular persons dear to us are at the 
present time stopping in Harborsville. Love, you know, is 
impatient; and after conferring, we have resolved to start the 
day after to-morrow, and go together to Harborsville, each 
of us to win a wife. But boys," said Mr. Pingleton, turning 
to Ben and Beggs, " I confess to feeling very nervous over 
the matter. You know I'm not used to it, — and then there 
is Uncle George — suppose he should win Aunt Anna ? " 

" That he'll never ^o^ sir, if I can prevent it," said Ike. 

** I know I can depend on your aid, Ike," said Mr. Pin- 
gleton, fidgeting ; ** in fact I know you all will help me in 
my wooing. But love is contrary, and opposition sometimes 
serves to fan a spark into a flame. Dear me. There are 
three things which I have ever held in horror : a headache, 
a toothache, and courting a girl." As he ended he shud- 
dered, as though the very thought of the last had sent a chill 
up his back. 

They all laughed at Mr. Pingleton's dread of courtship. 

*' Why, sir," said Ike, " courting a girl is the sweetest thing 
' out of heaven." 

" Indeed it is," said Mr. Beggs. 

" I hope nothing more terrible will ever happen me," re- 
marked Ben. "Because coQrtship is so agreeable is the 
reason that Uncle George has prolonged the period to fif- 
teen years." 

The mention of his rival's name spurred Mr. Pingleton's 
spirit, and he replied, " I merely expressed my feelings in 
the past. At the present time I have more confidence ; for 
I really believe Aunt Anna thinks something of me. How- 
ever, there is the dinner-bell ; so, gentlemen, let us now 
retire to the table, which, I earnestly hope, will soon be 
graced by the dearest little woman that ever drew breath." 

Amid laughter, Mr. Pingleton then led the way and the 
others followed. 
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The dinner passed off in a very jolly manner; for the suc- 
cess and happiness already secured, together with that which 
they anticipated, put them in the best mood. At its con- 
clusion, a round of toasts were given to the effect that jey 
and prosperity should attend each and every one. 

Two of the toasts were rendered more conspicuous than 
the rest by the demonstrative manner of their reception. 
They were : " Aunt Anna of Harborsville, the future bride 
of Judge Philander Pingleton, of Teaneck." And the other, 
" Long life and happiness to Mr. and Mrs. Dillingham." 

Whether the prediction contained in the first proved true 
or not, I shall leave till another time to tell. But of the sec- 
ond I am happy to relate that the wish was fulfilled as far as 
is possible in this world. Jennie and Dillingham were mar- 
ried, and moved to a western town, where Dillingham went 
into a solid business and prospered. They are living there 
still, and with gratitude for blessings conferred, and happy 
in each other's love, they practice that benevolence towards 
others which was exercised towards them. 
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